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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1897. 


LINES OF SUCCESSION TO THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

SOMETHING has been said of late in the 
daily newspapers about certain unwritten laws 
which are alleged to govern the succession to 
the Presidency. It is asserted, for example, 
that with a single exception Senators have 
failed to attain the office of Chief Magistrate, 
and that no Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the exception of James Kk. 
Polk, has ever had a chance of becoming 
President. An attempt has also been made to 
trace a relation between the tenure of the post 
of the Minister to the Court of St. James’s and 
the occupancy of the White House. Much of 
the current comment on these subjects reminds 
one of Horace Greeley’s remark, that ‘‘It is bet- 
ter not to know so many things than to know 
so many things that are not so’ The truth is, 
of course, that at present no subordinate politi- 
cal position can be considered either a gateway 
or a barrier to the Presidency. This, however, 
was not always the case, and in view of the 
vague talk about the matter it may be interest- 
ing to review swiftly the history of the Ameri- 
can Executives and to point out just what places 
had been previously held by those who have 
either been elected President or nominated for 
that office. 

It is well known that the Romans had some- 
what rigorous notions concerning the extent and 
kind of public service which ought to precede the 
attainment of the Consulate. As a rule, under 
the Republic, a citizen had to fill successively 
the so-called curule offices of quzstor, sdile, 
and praetor before becoming consul. We can 
see from the reports of the debates in the Phila- 
delphia Convention, and from the Federalist 
that Roman precedents were often in the minds 
of our Constitution-makers, though they were 
less slavishly followed than by the French leg- 
islators of the revolutionary period. The authors 
of our Constitution seem to have expected that 
our Vice-President would eventually become 
Chief Magistrate, not only on the death, resig- 
nation, or disability of the President, but by 
election after the expiration of his predecessor’s 
term. Asa matter of fact, John Adams, who 
was Vice-President for eight years under Wash- 
ington, became President by election in 1797; 
and Thomas Jefferson, who was Vice-Presideut 
under John Adams, became President in 1801, 
having been chosen by the House of Represen- 
tatives. After the adoption, however, of the 
Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution, the 
political importance of the Vice-Presidency was 
impaired, and the occupant of that office, al- 
though still heir-apparent to the Presidency 
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during his term, gradually ceased to be re- 
garded as likely to be elevated to the Chief 
Magistracy by the suffrages of his party. 
Nevertheless, John C. Calhoun, who became 
Vice-President in 1825 under John Quincy 
Adams, and again in 1829 under Andrew 
Jackson, did for a time look forward with 
confidence to the Presidency, and had not his 
hope of that high place been blasted through 
the estrangement of Jackson, on account of the 
Eaton affair, Calhoun probably would not have 
become the champion of nullification. The only 
Vice-President since Jefferson who has been 
selected by the people for the Presidency was 
Martin Van Buren, who, having become Vice- 
President in Andrew Jackson’s second term 
(1833), became President by election in 1837. 
The four Vice-Presidents who have since be- 
come Presidents through the deaths of their 
official superiors —John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, 
Andrew Johnson, and Chester A. Arthur—not- 
withstanding their fervent desire to secure by 
election a second term and their free use of Ex- 
ecutive patronage to that end, failed each to 
obtain the nomination of his party. The truth 
is that the selection of each of the four for Vice- 
President had been largely a matter of accident, 
not one of them being regarded at the time by his 
party as of Presidential caliber. Had they been 
wiser, stronger, or more popular men, they would 
doubtless have had a different experience. Twice 
during the last half century have we had Vice- 
Presidents who commanded at least as much of 
their party’s confidence as did their nominal su- 
periors. We refer to George M. Dallas and to 
Thomas A. Hendricks. Had either of these 
men obtained the Presidency through the death 
or disability of his official chief, he would proba- 
bly have secured a second term by election. We 
see, then, that the office of Vice-President has 
now no relation to the Presidency beyond that 
fixed by the Constitution in the event of a Presi- 
dent’s disability or death. As regards the chances 
of political promotion everything depends upon 
the man himself. When a political convention 
again nominates for the Vice-Presidency a public 
man so distinguished and so trusted as was Mar- 
tin Van Buren, we may look to see him secure 
at a later date a nomination for the Presidency. 
But that will never happen so long as conven- 
tions select such men for the Vice-Presidency 
as Hannibal Hamlin, Schuyler Colfax, Chester 
A. Arthur, and Adlai E. Stevenson. In Chester 
A. Arthur we had a Vice-President and by ac- 
cident a President, who was so far from having 
previously rendered any public service that he 
never held an elective office, and had been ejected 
for misconduct by his own party from the only 
appointive office he ever occupied, that of col- 
lector of customs at the portof New York. One 
would think that four out of twenty-four Presi- 
dents having died during their term of office, 
political conventions would have foresight 
enough to nominate for the Vice-Presidency, 
as nearly as possible, the moral and intellect- 
ual equal of the nominee for the Presidency ; 
but not even the Whig party’s disastrous expe- 
rience with John Tyler, nor the Republican. 
party’s dolorous experience with Andrew John- 
son, has taught conventions to exercise ordinary 
sagacity and caution in the matter of Vice-Presi- 
dential nominations. 

From the outset of Jefferson’s administration 
to the outbreak of the civil war it was rather 
the Secretary of State than the Vice-President 
who was looked upon as first in the order of 
succession to the Presidency. Jefferson him- 
self, by the way, had been Secretary of State 
in Washington’s first administration. His own 
Secretary of State was James Madison, who, 
on March 4, 1809, became himself occupant of 
the White House. Madison’s Secretary of State 
was James Monroe, who succeeded to the Presi- 
dency in 1817. Monroe’s Secretary of State was 
John Quincy Adams, who became President in 
1825 by the choice of the House of Representa- 
tives. Martin Van Buren was Secretary of 
State in Jackson’s first administration, and, as 
we have seen, became President in 1837. James 
Buchanan was Secretary of State in Polk’s ad- 
ministration, and himself became President in 
1857. Turning from elected Presidents to nomi- 
nations for the Presidency, we recall the fact 
that Daniel Webster, who was Secretary of 
State under Harrison and Tyler, and also un- 
der Fillmore, never succeeded in securing a 
nomination from a national convention of his 
party. He did, however, once receive the 
electoral votes of Massachusetts. Henry Clay, 
on the other hand, who was Secretary of 








State in the administration of John Quincy 
Adams, was twice afterwards the candidate 
of the Whig party for the Presidency; name- 
ly, in 1832 and in 1844. Lewis Cass, who 
was Secretary of State under Buchanan, had 
been the nominee of the Democracy for the 
Presidency in 1848. We scarcely need to add 
that James G. Blaine, who was Secretary of 
State under Garfield and Arthur, as well as 
under Harrison, was the nominee of the Re- 
publican party for the Presidency in 1884. The 
importance of the office of Secretary of State in 
popular esteem, and its consequent moral rank 
in the order of succession to the Presidency, has 
at last been recognized by law. We refer, of 
course, to the statute passed by the Forty-ninth 
Congress, which enacts that in case of the re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability of both 
the President and Vice-President the Secretary 
of State shall act as President until the disabil- 
ity of the President or Vice-President is removed, 
or a President is elected. This act applies only, 
however, to a Secretary of State who shall have 
been appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall be eligible un- 
der the Constitution to the Presidency. Since 
the enactment of that law it has become the 
duty of a President to select for the office of 
Secretary of State a man who by long and dis- 
tinguished public service has secured the confi- 
dence of his party. That duty was performed 
by Harrison when he made Blaine Premier; but 
it was grossly violated by Grover Cleveland 
when he chose for Secretary of State, first, Wal- 
ter Q. Gresham, who had always been a Repub- 
lican, and, secondly, Richard Olney, who had 
never held an elective office, and who was ut- 
terly unknown outside of a little knot of lawyers 
in Boston. 

One of the unfounded dicta lately circulated 
in the newspapers, apparently by enemies of 
Thomas B. Reed, is the statement that the post 
of Speaker of the House of Representatives is a 
bar to the Presidency. The only basis for this 
assertion is the fact that but one Speaker has 
become President; namely, James K. Polk. 
Besides Polk, however, no fewer than four 
Speakers have been nominated for the Presi- 
dency, and a fifth was nominated and elected 
Vice-President, and therefore had a chance of 
succeeding to the Presidency. Henry Clay, 
who was repeatedly chosen Speaker, was thrice 
a candidate for President; namely, in 1824, 
1832, and 1844. John Bell, who was Speaker 
in 1834-35, was, in 1860, the candidate of the 
remnant of the Whig party for the Presidency. 
Nathaniel P. Banks, who was Speaker in 1856- 
57, was in the first named year nominated for 
President by the Native American or Know 
Nothing party, but declined the nomination. 
Schuyler Colfax, who was Speaker from 1863 
to 1869, was, in 1868, nominated and elected 
Vice-President. Finally, James G. Blaine, who 
was Speaker from 1869 to 1875, was the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency in 1884. 
Michael C. Kerr, of Indiana, who was Speaker 
in 1875-76, would doubtless have been ere this 
a candidate for the Presidency had he lived. 
It will be remembered that until the Presiden- 
tial succession was changed by the Forty-ninth 
Congress, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives became President in the event of the 
death, resignation, or inability of the President 
and Vice-President. 

Most ridiculous of all the current newspaper 
sayings on this subject is the assertion that, ex- 
cept in the case of James A. Garfield, no Sena- 
tor ever became President. James Monroe, the 
fifth President, had been a United States Sena- 
tor from Virginia from 1790 to 1794. John 
Quincy Adams, the sixth President, was elected 
a Senator of the United States from Massachu- 
setts in 1803, and retained a seat until 1808. 
Andrew Jackson, the seventh President, was 
elected a Senator from Tennessee in 1797, and 
again in 1823. Martin Van Buren, the eighth 
President, became a United States Senator from 
New York in 1821. William Henry Harrison, 
the ninth President, was sent to the United 
States Senate from Ohio in 1824. John Tyler, 
the tenth President, was elected a Senator of 
the United States from Virginiain 1826. Frank- 
lin Pierce, the fourteenth President, had been 
sent to the United States Senate from New 
Hampshire. James Buchanan, the fifteenth 
President, had represented Pennsylvania with 
great ability in the Senate for many years 
before he became Polk’s Secretary of State. 
Andrew Johnson, the seventeenth President, 
had come to the Senate from Tennessee in 1857. 
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James A. Garfield, the twentieth President, 
had, it is well known, been chosen a Senator 
from Ohio just before his nomination for the 
Presidency. We observe, lastly, that Benjamin 
Harrison had been a member of the United 
States Senate from Indiana before he became 
the twenty-third President. So much for the 
preposterous idea that a seat in the United States 
Senate blocks the pathway to the Presidency. 

Another paragraph that has been going the 
rounds of the daily press avers that there is a 
certain relation between the post of Minister 
to the Court of St. James’s and that of Chief 
Magistrate. Let us see just,what basis there is 
for this notion set afloat, apparently, in the inter- 
est of Colonel Hay. John Adams represented 
this country in England before the Constitution 
went into operation, and afterward, as it is well 
known, became Vice-President and President. 
John Quincy Adams was appointed Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s by Madison. In 
Jackson’s first administration Martin Van 
Buren was appointed Minister to London, and 
exercised the functions of a_ plenipotentiary 
there for some months, but, the Senate having 
refused to confirm him, he was obliged to re- 
turn. James Buchanan was Minister at the 
Court of St. James’s during the administration 
of Pierce and succeeded the latter in the Presi- 
dency. We may further mention that Edward 
Kiverett, after occupying the post of American 
\linister in London, was nominated for Vice- 
President by the rump of the Whig party in 
160. That is all the ground there is for at- 
tributing any relation between the place of 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s and the 
Chief Magistracy. That Abbott Laurence, 
John Lothrop Motley, or James Russell Lowell 
ever had aspirations for the Presidency is in- 
credible. In truth the office which they held 
has often been given to men not possessed of 
the slightest personal weight in political affairs. 
This may be said with peculiar emphasis of the 
present occupant, Colonel Hay, who is un- 
doubtedly the smallest person ever deemed 
worthy of representing the great American 
republic in the United Kingdom. He has never 
held an elective office, nor an appointive office 
of any consequence, having simply been one 
of Lineoln’s private secretaries and a secretary 
of legation at Madrid. From the viewpoint of 
authorship he is but little fitted to rattle around 
in a place once filled by Lowell, Motley and 
Everett. 

There is a State office which, for many years 
after our Federal Constitution went into opera- 
tion, was considered one of higher honor than 
any National office with the exception of that 
of President of the United States. Indeed, Gov- 
ernor John Hancock, when President Washing- 
ton visited Boston, was inclined to think it the 
duty of his guest to make the first call. We re- 
fer, of course, to the office of Governor, which, 
from the beginning of this century to the pres- 
ent hour, has been held peculiarly to qualify its 
tenant for the arduous and responsible functions 
of the Federal Chief Magistrate. President 
Jefferson had been Governor of Virginia. So 
had President Monroe. President Jackson had 
been Governor of Florida. President Van 
Buren had been Governor of New York. Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison had been Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Indiana, when it 
included the present States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Appointed to that 
office by John Adams, he had continued to hold 
it under Jefferson and Madison. President 
Tyler had been Governor of Virginia. Presi- 
dent Polk had been Governor of Tennessee. 
President Fillmore had been the unsuccessful 
candidate of the Whig party for Governor of 
New York and had subsequently been Comp- 
troller of that State. President Johnson had 
been Governor of Tennessee. President Hayes 
had been Governor of Ohio, and Samuel J. 
Tilden had been Governor of New York; in- 
deed, it was Mr. Tilden’s admirable administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Empire Commonwealth 
which made him the candidate of the Democ- 
racy for President in 1876. Had Grover Cleve- 
land not been elected Governor of New York 
in 1882, he would not have had the remotest 
chance of receiving the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency two years later. It is also 
certain that the nomination and election of Wil- 
liam McKinley to the Chief Magistracy was due 
almost as much to the thorough and estimable 
way in which he had performed the duties of 
Governor of Ohio as to his parental relationship 
to the tariff act which bore his name. As time 
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goes on, it seems probable that the candidates of 
both parties for the Presidency will tend more 
and more to be selected from men who have 
proved at once their popularity and their ca- 
pacity for public affairs by occupying the high 
office of Governor of important States, especially 
if these are “‘doubtful’’ in respect of their polit- 
ical proclivities. If, on the other hand, one is 
a citizen of a State relatively small from the 
viewpoint of area or of population, his wiser 
course is seemingly to waste no time upon the 
governorship, but to seek admission as early as 
possible to the Federal Legislature. The expe- 
diency of such a course has been long under- 
stood in Delaware, nor in Maine has it escaped 
the notice of such men as William Pitt Fes 
senden, Hannibal Hamlin, James G. Blaine, 
and Thomas B. Reed. 

In the United States, as in all other republics, 
a military hero is certain to be a highly popular 
candidate, and will almost surely be successful, 
provided he is nominated while his exploits are 
fresh in the public mind, or provided his oppo- 
nent be a civilian. Great offense as Washing- 
ton gave by the Jay treaty to what was un- 
doubtedly the majority of his fellow citizens, 
and unpopular as he became during his second 
administration in his native State of Virginia, 
he would have been unquestionably elected 
President for the third time, had he deemed it 
proper to be a candidate. It was indubitably 
his victory at New Orleans and not his long 
term of service in civil life which twice made 
Andrew Jackson President. It was his vic- 
tory at Tippecanoe, nearly thirty years before, 
which helped to give William Henry Harri- 
son the Presidency in 1840. It was because of 
Zachary Taylor’s entire ignorance of civil affairs 
that Daniel Webster described his nomination 
as one ‘‘not fit to be made’’; nevertheless, Tay- 
lor’s victories at Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, Buena Vista, and Monterey caused the 
Whig National convention to prefer him to 
Black Dan of Massachusetts and to Kentucky’s 
‘favorite son.’’ Winfield Scott was, of course, 
a far greater general than Taylor, his triumph- 
ant march from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico having been pronounced by Wellington 
the greatest military achievement of the cen- 
tury, but when he obtained the Whig nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1852 the memories 
of the Mexican War had been largely displaced 
in the public mind by the slavery issue, and, 
moreover, his opponent, Brigadier Franklin 
Pierce, had himself been a gallant officer in the 
conflict with Mexico and had been wounded at 
the battle of Contreras. The firm hold which 
Grant deservedly acquired upon the hearts of 
his countrymen was proved, not only by the 
ease with which he obtained two terms of the 
Presidency, but by the determined stand made 
in favor of a third term by over three hundred 
of the delegates to the Republican National Con 
vention of 1880. Neither can there be any doubt 
that, had General W.T. Sherman consented to be 
a candidate for the Presidency in 1876, he would 
have easily beaten Mr. Tilden; on the other 
hand, Hayes would have been beaten by Til- 
den more decidedly, than he was had he not 
been a meritorious officer in the war of the re- 
bellion. As to the contest between Garfield and 
Hancock, it is certain that both had a good war 
record, but, although Hancock was by far the 
more distinguished soldier, there is reason to 
believe that many Grand Army men preferred 
the volunteer general tu the West Pointer. 
Our belief is that Cleveland, who, when drafted, 
had sent a substitute, could have been beaten in 
1884 had the Republicans pitted against him one 
of the heroes of the Civil War. Instead of doing 
that, they put up Blaine, who also had purchased 
a substitute; so from that point of view ‘‘hon- 
ors’’ were easy. That Cleveland was beaten in 
1888 was, beyond a doubt, owing in some meas- 
ure to the fact that his opponent, Benjamin Har- 
rison, had an excellent military record. That rec- 
ord did not count, however, in 1892, being thrust 
out of the public consciousness by the deplorable 
results of the Homestead riot, for which the 
Federal Chief Magistrave was unjustly held 
accountable by hundreds of thousands of labor- 
ing men. That this is the true explanation of 
the outcome of the 1892 election is clear from 
the fact that, notwithstanding a large increase 
of the electorate, Cleveland obtained only about 
the same number of votes that he got four years 
before; Harrison, unluckily, got more than 
260,000 less than he had then received; it 
was the People’s Party which profited by the 
opportunity, and, suddenly springing into exist- 


ence, captured more than 1,000,000 votes. In 
retrospect one can see well enough that, had 
the Republican party in 1892 nominated McKin- 
ley, it would have been successful. For Mr. 
McKinley’s victory in 1896 there was, of course, 
a concurrence of causes; but among these, even 
at a distance of thirty years from the Civil 
War, the creditable part which he took in that 
contest must undeniably have figured. 

We see, then, that there is no fixed and para- 
mount line of succession to the Presidency, and 
that there has never been more than the shadow of 
one in the present century since three Secretaries 
of State, Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams, were in turn raised to the Chief Magis- 
tracy. Many and divers are the paths which 
conduct to the White House; everything de- 
pends on the sagacity and the tenacity with 
which the pilgrim measures his steps and keeps 
the signboard in view. One of these paths 
starts beyond a question from the Speaker’s 
chair in the House of Representatives; another 
from the Senate chamber; another from the 
Governor’s mansion in any of the weighty and 
critical States; still another from the head- 
quarters of a triumphant general. Thus far 
in American history it cannot be said that any 
of the highways to the Capitol starts from the 
quarter-deck of a man of-war. We ourselves, 
however, are of the opinion that either Com- 
modore Perry of Lake Erie fame or Admiral 
Farragut would have filled the country with 
enthusiasm and proved a successful candidate. 
Should we ever have a war with England, and 
should the American commander of a large 
fleet of ironclads win a tremendous victory 
over his British antagonists, he would, in our 
judgment, be as certain to be carried to the 
White House as Nelson at Trafalgar was sure 
of sleeping in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helen's Babies,” etc., ete. 





THE largest body of capitalists in the United States 
—the only large body of capitalists—consists of the sav- 
ings bank depositors, so the ex-Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Trenholm, was justified ia making a recent ad- 
dress on the subject ‘‘The Savings Bank as a Public 
School of Primary Economic Instruction.”’ It is a 
pleasing fact that the members of this enormous class, 
each of whom gets as high interest on his hundreds or 
thousands as the millionaire coupon-clipper obtains on 
his bonds, is abused only by the communists and an- 
archists, who on general principles abuse everybody. 
The number of depositors seem limited only by doubt as 
to the safety of the banks; in the State of New York, 
where savings banks are about as safe as government 
bonds, the depositors average almost one person to a 
family, and the same result would probably follow in 
any other States that would adopt the New York law 
with all its safeguards. The savings banks are the only 
numerous institutions that can be depended upon to 
lend largely on real estate; consequently there is every 
reason for organizing them all over the country—pro- 
vided the law controlling them be good enough. The 
only opposing influence is the fact that individual lend- 
ers, no matter how small their capital, are quite as de- 
sirous as any ‘‘money sharks’’ of getting the largest 
possible return for their loans. Nevertheless, to deposit 
money in a savings bank is to become acquainted with 
facts, not theories, regarding borrowing and lending. 
The savings bank is, as Mr. Trenholm called it, a school 
of primary economic education; so every savings bank 
established is an additional precaution against the 
financial heresies of the dangerous class that teaches 
that any men should reap what other men have sown. 


The projected massing at the Omaha Exposition next 
year of most of the uniformed militia of the United 
States, for general instruction, is the most sensible out- 
ing ever suggested for our citizen-soldiers. Responses 
by militia officers have been so general and hearty as to 
set at rest forever the old fiction that the militia organi- 
zations of the different States are jealous of one another. 
Neither is there any longer the old fear that the general 
government will ever call out the militia except for the 
protection of the whole country; regardless of much 
that might seem desirable and sensible in a nation with 
a very small army, the hundreds of reports to the War 
Department by regular officers who have visited or in- 
spected (by request) the militia of many States are de- 
void of any suggestion that the militia should be re- 
garded as part and parcel of the general military 
establishment. A regular officer in a militia camp is as 
unassuming and weap ee as a clergyman in a parish 
other than his own, although he gladly gives advice and 
information when asked. For the State regiments to be 
encamped with several hundred professional officers and 
their troops would be of immense service to such of the 
militia as are in uniform for anything but fun. A gen- 
eral militia encampment would also enable troops of 
different States to become acquainted and compare 
notes—an experience which they find valuable even 
when they meet for only a few hours, as they did a few 
weeks ago while attending the Grant monument cere- 
monies. 


If such militia as we have could in some way get a 
general toning-up and compel the country to see that 
they mean business, they probably couid get from 
Legislatures and Congress everything they want. They 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


would probably also get fuller ranks, which would be 
beneficial to the States and the new inembers. There 
are States and cities in which many men who would be 
extremely valuable as citizen sole liers believe that most 
young men enter the militia to wear showy clothes and 
have a lot of fun, and that the officers are selected and 
promoted ace ording to their ability to entertain and to 
spend money on ‘‘the boys.’ 

There is no truer test of the general prosperity of a 
nation than the degree of consumption, as necessities, 
of materials which other nations regard as luxuries. 
One of these materials is sugar. When the first English 
settlements in America were made, sugar was a luxury 
in Europe; all people but the rich went without sweets 
except what could be obtained from occasional beehives. 
Sugar is now in general use, comparatively, but no- 
where else is the consumption anywhere near as great 
as in the United States. The entire sugar production of 
the world is estimated at about seven million tons annu- 
ally. of which the United States consumes two million 
tons: in other words, one-twentieth of the people of the 
world consume more than one-fourth of the entire prod 
uct, and the family too poor to buy a pound of sugar is 
about as much pitied as the man who hasn’t the price of 
a loaf of bread. Most of us want and need much besides 
sugar, and we shall continue to want and need, no mat 
ter how prosperous we become; nevertheless it is en- 
couraging as well as sensible to once in a while “take 
account of stock’’ of what we have, while striving for 
what we hope to get. 

One of the handsomest monuments in the United 
States is that recently erected at West Point in memory 
of the regular army’s soldiers who were killed, or who 
died of wounds, during the Civil War, and the most 
remarkabie fact about it is that not one of the seventy 
five thousand dollars which it Cost was contributed by 
a civilian or any other ‘‘outsider.”’ All the money was 
supplied by the officers and men of the regular army ; 
no one else was asked or allowed to contribute, and the 
work was conducted so quietly that the country knew 
searcely anything about it until the dedication cere 
monies were announced for Decoration Day. The regu 
lar army was small during the war period, yet it was 
kept so busy that it lost more than two thousand men 
by shot and shell (Another admirable fact about the 
memorial—a fact specially worthy of emulation by pro 
jectors of battle monuments still to be erected—is that 
the names of all of the fallen are inscribed in bronze 
upon the structure—not hidden somewhere inside, 
where no one is likely ever to see them, 


The dedication of this monument was the occasion of 
some utterances by the orator of the day, Justice Brewer 
of the Supreme Court, which should be displayed promi- 
nently on the walls of every schoolroom, workshop and 
counting-room in the land, and also in the bedchamber 
of every American boy. Speaking at West Point Just- 
ice Brewer said: “From a humble farmhouse in Ohio, 
through the gateways of this school, passed a modest, 
resolute young man to become the great commander ; 
the present general of the army commenced life as a 
dry goods clerk, and a private soldier is now the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The barefoot boy may thank 
God and take courage, for beneath the Stars and Stripes 
the future is his. This doctrine of equal rights and 
equal opportunities, which has always been the theory 
of our political and social institutions, is, notwithstand- 
ing some idle talk, still, as ever, the great fact df our 
life.’ The orator might have said further that no mod 
ern boy or man hates any portion of his work as in- 
tensely as Grant, Miles and McKinley hated slaughter, 
desolation and many other features of war, and that 
none of these three illustrious men expected to attain to 
the honors which finally became his. He merely did his 
best at the work allotted him. 


Again the bicye le is catching it; the newest com- 
plainants are the clothing dealers, who say that the 
general use of the wheel has depressed trade. In other 
days, they say, the average young man could be de- 
pended upon to buy at least two spring suits, however 
cheap—one for Sunday and the other for every-day use 

but now a bicycle suit answers the purpose of every- 
day clothes, many young men riding to business and 
wearing their wheeling suits all day. As a bicycle suit 
can be had at the price of a single pair of long trousers, 
the cause of the clothing trade complaint becomes evi- 
dent. The wheel has already roused the animosity of 
other trades and professions; it is keeping thousands of 
riders so healthy that physicians’ incomes are affected, 
and has made thousands of others too good-natured to 
go to law over trifles, so lawyers complain. Young 
men used to buy gold watches on the installment plan, 
but now they purchase wheels instead, by the same 
method; engagement rings also were often paid for in 
installments, but now the young woman who is willing 
to marry @ poor young man prefers a wheel as a pledge 
of undying love and an assurance of frequent meetings, 
soa lot of jewelers have gone into the bicycle business. 
Musicians say that dancing has lost its popularity since 
wheeling became general; liquor dealers have lost 
many good customers, for wheeling tends to temperance 
and abstinence; even the smoking habit has been weak- 
ened by wheeling, and the dealers are trying to get even 
by selling wheels, The depressing effect of bicycling 
upon the horse-trade is an old story, but it is about time 
to expect some moaning by all kinds of car companies, 
for between them they are losing many thousands of 
fares daily through the general use of the vehicle that 
is independent of time-tables, stations and conductors 
and spares a walk at each end of a trip. The most 
provoking fact of the whole business—to the sufferers— 
is that nothing can by any possibility be done to ‘‘turn 
back the wheels.” 


A great patriotic effort has recently come to aa un- 
expected end in the State of Georgia. A few years 
ago the late Henry W. Grady, the most prominent 
journalist in the State and a man whose utterances 
were quoted in every other State, made an earnest ap- 
peal for the est ablishing of a home for disabled Georgia 
veterans of the Confederate Army. A large sum of 
money was obtained by popvfar subse sription, and with 
it was erected one of the finest buildings in the State. 
When the edifice was completed, however, the Legisla- 
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ture declined to make appropriations for its mainte- 
nance; the trustees did all in their power to secure the 

acceptance of the building by the State. but without 
success, and late in May, while the North was prepar- 
ing for Decoration Day, a decree of the Superior Court 
of Georgia ordered the sale of the building. Georgians 
have quite a warm spot in their hearts for the men who 
fought for ‘“‘The Lost Cause,”’ but perhaps they were 
frightened by the experience of the North—and, indeed, 
the whole country —in caring for survivors of the 
Civil War; a single pension, or the maintenance of a 
single disabled veteran, is a small item, but the aggre- 
gate annual expenditure for Union army pensions and 
soldiers’ homes exceeds by many millions the entire 
outlay of the enormous military force of Germany — 
and Georgia, like the other Southern States, pays its 
proportionate share of the money. So startling a lesson 
on an unexpected growth of expenditure is well calcu- 
lated to make the most patriotic Legislature extremely 
cautious. 


American Jews are said to scout the plan, proposed 
in Europe and soon to be discussed in conference in 
Munich, of purchasing Palestine from Turkey and re- 
establishing the Jewish nation in its old home. They 
are shrewd enough to understand that America is the 
one and only “Promised Land” for them and all other 
dispossessed races. Nevertheless, the Judaizing of their 
ancient land would be of immense benefit to Palestine, 
it would be the most civilizing influence in modern 
Asia, and it would probably cause the suppression or 
reform of the ‘‘Unspeakable Turk’’—that is, if Ameri- 
can Jews became the controlling influence of the new 
nation. In ancient days the Jews got the better of all 
Asiatics with whom they came in contact; even such 
nations as conquered them, by force of superior num- 
bers, were glad afterward to let them go, for the cap- 
tives were so much wiser than their captors that they 
worked their way to the top. There are not now in 
\sia Minor, Central Asia, or even in India, any native 
peoples equal to those of twenty or twenty-five centu- 
ries ago; on the other hand, the Jew, especially the 
American Jew, has improved upon his parent stock. 
As to Europeans in Asia, they consist only of Russians, 
whose ancestors were Asiatic savages for centuries after 
the Jews had become highly civilized. The English in 
Asia do not count, for they already have more than 
they can attend to in India, where they will remain 
only so long as the native races continue at odds with 
one another. The American Jews—the highest type of 
their race—are the only people who have the quality of 
oe nce, energy and tact that can reform and civil- 
ize all Asia that lies west of China. 


Chicago's best suburban portion, the town of Pull- 
man, has recently been formally declared by the Inter- 
national Hygienic Exposition to be the most perfect 
town in the world, How many other American towns 
competed for the honor is not reported, but many of the 
better class of European tourists have admitted that we 
have in America many towns which for plan, healthful- 
ness and convenience are unequaled by any in their 
own countries. The picturesque old towns and villages 
of Europe, about which American travelers rave and of 
which artists make beautiful pictures, are usually badly 
paved, badly watered, drained and lighted, and their 
death rates are lamentably high. The model towns of 
the world are in this country, and the best are usually 
the newest of the class made to order near large cities, 
where there are no ancient landmarks, notions and 
nuisances to bar the march of improvement. 

An interesting chapter of the history of Tennessee’s 
very creditable Centennial Exposition could be made of 
the doings of the colored people of the State of New 
York. These people had determined that their race 
should make a good showing at the Exposition; they 
had enough energy, intelligence and shrewdness to get 
a share of the State appropriation in spite of great oppo- 
sition from the white members of the Commission, and 
then had enough tact and influence to ‘‘jam through” 
the Legislature an additional appropriation that re- 
stored the sum to the whites. Then they went to work 
to collect exhibits that were the work of colored people, 
and they succeeded so well that the Tennessee officials 
pronounce the New York exhibit not only the finest in 
the Negro building at Nashville, but say further that 
there are but few State exhibits in the entire Exposition 
that excel it. No accumulation of speeches, arguinents 
and theories could do so much to raise the colored race 
in general esteem as this year of actual work by the 
colored people of a single State. 

The origin of the native races of North America is in 
a fair way of being discovered if the report is true that 
Chinese inscriptions have been found on a rock in Mex- 
ico by a member of the Mexican Society of Geography 
and Statistics. Family resemblances between the Mexi- 
can Indians, our own and those of British America are 
so numerous that no one has doubted the common origin 
of all the so-called redskins, who, by the way, are not 
red but yellow, or yellowish-brown, like all Chinese 
who live out-of-doors, That people from China should 
have crossed the Pacific centuries ago will astonish no 
one who has seen Chinese sailors afloat; for not even 
the Scandinavians, of the race of the Norsemen, are 
more skillful under wind and sail. Still, before the 
theory is fully accepted it would be well to get a trans- 
lation of the reported inscriptions; Chinamen in foreign 
lands are great ramblers, and quite as adept as tramps 
in leaving information and warning for those who may 
follow them. Even in Mexico there are Chinese laun- 
drymen in search of business openings. 


A plan is afoot for a general movement of Populists 
to the State of Texas, and the entire country, as well as 
Texas itself, can afford to wish it well. There is no 
better soil and climate in the world than can be found 
in many portions of our great Southwestern State, nor 
does any State, except perhaps California, so liberally 
protect its homesteads against actions at law. This 
generosity of exemption makes it hard for the average 
Texan to borrow money, but even this is a blessing in 
disguise to most men, for it impels them to make the 
most of what they have instead of lounging while hop- 
ing for the use of other men’s money. The staple a 
of Texas are easily sold for cash, and the shipping facili- 
ties have been greatly improved in recent years, As to 
politics, the State already has a Populist majority, so 
the new settlers will be in the camp of their friends, 
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while the majority of some other States will be glad to 
have them go. A plan that suits everybody ought to 
succeed, 


The most cheering indication of the coming of the 
financial reform for which most of us are impatiently 
waiting is the recent deliverance of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. Gage is not a political theorist, but 
a prominent, practical and successful banker, and it 
could not have been without authority that he said in 
his speech, **If any of you harbor the suspicion that the 
administration, but just now installed into the responsi- 
bilities of high office, has forgotten or is likely to forget 
the mandate of the people, whose voice in behalf of 
honest money and sound finances rang out loud and 
clear in November last, put that suspicion aside. It is 
unjust and unfounded. In good time and in proper 
order the affirmative evidences of my declaration will 
appear.”’ Until that time it will be well to remember, 
with hope, that the present administration is unusually 
well equipped on financial questions, for in addition to 
a practical banker the Cabinet contains Mr. Sherman, 
who has had more experience than any other living 
man in our national finances, and is too old to cherish 
any other political ambition than to leave behind him 
an enduring reputation. 

It is reported that the steel tubing business of the 
United States, which is enormous in itself and controls 
some valuable patents, is about to pass into the hands 
of an English syndicate. Should the deal be consum- 
mated there will be no need for patriotic Americans to 
lie awake nights in fear of foreign domination. Several 
other great business interests have passed into foreign 
hands, but somehow they have failed to remain there 
There is a homely old New England story that is to the 
point: Old Squire Jones, of a Massachusetts county, had 
a farm so profitable that many enterprising men coveted 
it; one of them finally purchased it and afterward com- 
plained of the smallness of his profit, upon which a list- 
ener replied, ‘““Your trouble is that when you got the 
farm you didn’t get Squire Jones too."’ American 
energy and inventive genius may always be depended 
upon to get the better of any monopoly projected by 
foreigners—or by Americans, either. 

Careful estimates of the damage done by the recent 
breaks in the Mississippi River levees fix the total loss 
at about fifteen million dollars; this does not include 
the great destruction of sugar and cotton crops by last 
week’s break near Baton Rouge, La., nor does it take 
any account of the loss of life or of the time lost by the 
enforced idleness of many thousands of people in the 
inundated districts. One result of the overflows has 
been to establish the fact that the levees built by the 
government are stronger than those erected by the 
States and districts. Some of the States have long 
wished to turn their entire levee systems over to the 
general government, and were the others to follow 
their example it would be possible to have a general 
system of control for the river, to the increasing benefit 
of the entire Mississippi Valley, and at no greater ex- 
pense than the present complication of methods. Per- 
haps then the government would be oftener reminded 
of the necessity of preserving the forests at the head- 
waters of the stream and its tributaries. 
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OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


“A Voyage of Consolation, 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 


The story commencing in this issue of the Supplement 
to the WEEKLY is ‘‘A Voyage of Consolation,’ by Sara 
Jeannette Duncan, author of “The American Girl in 
London,”’ and one of the really first-class writers who 
in modern times have helped to develop the society 
novel, at its best, into the great prominent feature of 
end-of-the-century literature. ‘‘A Voyage of Consola- 
tion,” in common with most of the novels by this 
author, is of special and peculiar interest to American 
readers, owing to the fair and appreciative delineation 
of American characters, and to its intelligent interpre- 
tation of American feeling and sentiment as manifested 
when they come in contact with Europeans at home. 
The new serial for the WEEKLY is an unusually fine and 
readable summer novel; so pleasant and clear and free 
from merely descriptive details that the scenes and 
incidents glide without apparent effort on the part of 
the reader, chapter after chapter, into a complete pict- 
ure—a moving, well-ordered drama, in which the 
dramatis personze come and go as they must in an 
environment absolutely real, living, force-breathing 
and compelling. This is the highest function of the 
high-art novel—to force the human elements of the 
‘business’ through from the first chapter to the last, 
without working the puppet shrugs of artificiality, 
without ‘‘mystery.’’ without insistent taxing of the 
reader's credulity. In ‘“‘A Voyage of Consolation’ 
Sara Jeannette Duncan tells a story of pleasing in- 
terest that will be recognized at once as new and true, 
natural and artistic, rapid in movement, and a restful 
tonic to the imagination and the fancy. New sub- 
scribers who happen to miss the first installments of 
this serial, should give us early notice, so we can sup- 
ply them without unnecessary delay. 


ed 


FREE TO OUR READERS. 


Send your name and address to the Oakville Co., 
Ww aterbury, Conn., and mention COLLIER’s WEEKLY. 
and you will receive postpaid Samples of the Clinton 
Safety Pin, their new Sovran Pin, and a funny colored 
animal booklet for the children. This is a special offer 
to our readers and will be discontinued as soon as book: 
lets are exhausted. 
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E OF CONSOLATION, 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, (ies Evzrazp Corzs) 


CHAPTER I. 


It seems inexcusable to remind the public that one 
has written a book. Poppa says I ought not to feel that 
way about it—that he might just as well be shy about 
referring to the baking soda that he himself invented— 
but I do, and it is with every apolegy that I mention it. 
Ionce had such a good time in England that I printed 
my experiences, and at the very end of the volume it 
seemed necessary to admit that I was engaged to Mr. 
Arthur Greenleaf Page, of Yale College, Columbia. I 
remember thinking this was indiscreet at the time, but 
I felt compelled to bow to the requirements of fiction. 
I was my own heroine, and I had to be disposed of. 
There seemed to be no alternative. I did not wish to 
marry Mr. Mafferton, even for literary F ged yen and 
Peter Corke’s suggestion, that I should cast myself 
overboard in mid-ocean at the mere idea of living 
anywhere out of England for the future, was autobio- 

raphically impossible even if I had felt so disposed. 
fo 4 committed the indiscretion. In order that the 
world might be assured that my heroine married and 
lived eer / wad ever afterward, I took it prematurely into 
my con§dence regarding my intention! The thing that 
occurred, as naturally and inevitably as the rain if you 
leave your umbrella at home, was that within a fort- 
night after my return to Chicago my engagement to 
Mr. Page terminated; and the even more painful conse- 
uence is that I cannot allow the public to remain under 
the impression that I have become Mrs. Page, when, so 
far as lam aware, nothing of the kind is likely to hap- 


n. 
ai Even an American man has his lapses into unreason- 
ableness. Arthur especially encouraged the idea of my 
going to England on the ground that it would be so 
formative. He said that to gaze upon the headsman’s 
block in the Tower was in itself a liberal education. As 
we sat together in che drawing-room—momma and pop- 
pa always preferred the sitting-room when Arthur was 
there—he used to gild all our future with the culture 
which I should acquire by actual contact with the hoary 
traditions of Great Britain. He advised me earnestly 
to disembark at Liverpool in a receptive and apprecia- 
tive, rather than a critical and antagonistic state of 
mind, to endeavor to assimilate ail that was worth as- 
similating over there, remembering that this might 
give me as much as I wanted 10 do in the time. I re- 
member he expressed n:mself rather finely about the 
only proper attitude for Americans visiting England 
being that of magnanimity, and about the claims of 
kinship, only once removed, to our forbearance and 
affection. He put me on my guard, so to spear. about 
only one thing, and that was spelling. American spell- 
ing, he said, had become national, and attachment to it 
ranked next to patriotism. Such words as ‘“‘color,”’ 
“program,”’ ‘‘center,’’ had obsolete English forms which 
I could only acquire at the sacrifice of my independence, 
and the surrender of my birthright, to make such im- 
provements upon the commo:z. .anguage as I thought 
desirable. And I know that I was at some inconven- 
ience to mention ‘‘color,’”’ ‘‘program,’’ and ‘‘center’’ in 
several of my letters, just to assure Mr. Page that my 
omegnenr was not in the least likely to be under- 
mined, 

Indeed, I took his advice at every point. I hope I do 
not presume in asking you to remember thatI did. I 
know I was receptive, even to penny buns, and some- 
times simply wild with appreciation. I found it as easy 
as possible to subdue the critical spirit, even in connec- 
tion with things which I should never care to approve 
of. I shook hands with Lord Mafferton without the 
slightest personal indignation with him for being a 

er, and remember thinking that if he had been a duke 
should have had just the same charity for him. In- 
deed, I was sorry, and am still sorry, that during the 
four months I spent in England I didn’t meet a single 
duke, This is less surprising than it looks, as they are 
known to be very scarce, and at least a quarter of a 
million Americans visit Great Britain every year; but 
I should liked to have known one or two. As it was, 
four or five knights—knights are very thick—one 
baronet, Lord Mafferten, one marquis—but we had no 
conversation—one colonel of militia, one Lord Mayor, 
and a Horse Guard, rank unknown, comprise my ac- 
quaintance with the aristocracy. A duke or so would 
have completed the set. And the magnanimity which 
I would so willingly have stretched to include a duke, 
spread itself over other British institutions as amply as 
Arthur could have wished. When I saw things in Hyde 
Park on Sunday that 1 was compelled to find excuses 
for, 1 thought of the tyrant’s iron heel; and when I 
was obliged to overlook the superiorities of the titled 

eat, I reflected upon the difficulty of walking in iron 
eels without inconveniencing a prostrate population. 
I should defy anybody to be more magnanimous than I 
was ‘ 


As to the claims of kinship, only once removed, to 
our forbearance and affection, I never so much as sat 
out a dance on a staircase with Oddie Pratte without 
recognizing them. 

It seems almost incredible that Arthur should not 
have been gratitied, but the fact remains that he was 
not. Any one could see, after the first half-hour, that 
he was not. During the first half-hour it is, of course, 
impossible to notice anything. We had sunk to the 
pa of generalities when I happened to mention 

ie. 


.,.. He had darker hair than you have, dear,’’ I said, 
‘and his eyes were blue. Not sky-blue, or china-blue, 
but a kind of sea-blue on a cloudy day. He had rather 
good eyes,’’ I added reminiscently. 
“Had he?” said Arthur. 
“But your noses,”’ I went on reassuringly, ‘‘are not 
be compared with each other.”’ 
a said Arthur. 
‘He was so impulsive!’ I couldn’t help smiling a 





little at the recollection. ‘‘But for that matter they all 
were.”’ 

“Impulsive?”’ asked Arthur. 

“Yes. Ridiculously so. They thought as little of 
proposing as of asking one to dance.”’ 

‘Ah!” said Arthur. 

“Of course, I never accepted any of them, even for a 
moment. But they had such a way of taking things for 
granted. Why one man actually thought I was en- 
gaged to him!” 

‘‘Really!’’ said Arthur. ‘‘May I inquire—”’ 

‘‘No, dear,’’ I replied, ‘I think not. I couldn't tell 
anybody about it—for his sake. It was all a silly mis- 
take. Some of them,’’ I added thoughtfully, “‘were 
very stupid.” 

‘Judging from the specimens that find their way 
over here,’’ Arthur remarked, ‘‘I should say there was 
plenty of room in their heads for their brains.’’ 

Arthur was sitting on the other side of the fireplace 
and by this time his expression was aggressive. I 
thought his remark unnecessarily caustic, but I did not 
challenge it. 

‘‘Some of them were stupid,” I repeated, ‘‘but they 
were nearly all nice.’? And I went on to say that what 
Chicago ple as a whole thought about it I didn’t 
know cad didn’t care, but so far as my experience 
went the English were the loveliest nation in the 
world. ‘ 

“‘A nation like a box of strawberries,’ Mr. Page sug- 
gested, ‘‘all the big ones on top, all the little ones at the 
bottom.’’ 

“That doesn’t matter to us,’’ I replied cheerfully, 
“we never get any further than the top. And you'll 
admit there’s a great tendency for little ones to shake 
down. It’s only a question of time. They’ve had so 
much time’in England. You see the effects of it every- 
where!”’ 

‘Not at all. By no means, Our little strawberries 
rise,’’ he declared. 

“Do they? Dear me, so they do. I suppose the 
American law of gravity is different. In England they 
would certainly smile at that.” 

Arthur said nothing, but his whole bearing expressed 
a contempt for puns. 

“Of course,’’ I said, ‘I mean the loveliest nation 
after Americans.”’ 

I thought he might have taken that for granted. 
Instead, he looked incredulous and smiled, in an observ- 
ing, superior way. 

“Why do you say ‘ahfter’?’’ he asked. 
was sweetly acidulated. 

‘“‘Why do you say ‘affter’?’”’ I replied simply. 

“Because,” he answered, with quite unnecessary 
emphasis, ‘‘in the part of the world I come from every- 
body says it. Because my mother has brought me up 
to say it.” 

‘‘Oh,’’ I said, looking at the lamp, ‘‘they say it like 
that in other parts of the world, too. In Yorkshire— 
and such places. As far as mothers go, I must tell you 
that momma approves of my pronunciation. She likes 
it better than anything else I have brought back with 
me—even my tailormades—and thinks it wonderful 
that I should have acquired it in the time.” 

“Don’t you think you could remember a little of 
our good old American? Doesn’t it seem to come 
ack to you?”’ 

All the Wicks hate sarcasm, especially from those 
they love, and I certainly had not outgrown my fond- 
ness for Mr. Page at this time. 

“Tt all came back to me, my dear Arthur,’’ I said, 
‘‘the moment you opened your lips!’’ 

At that not only Mr. Page’s features and his shirt- 
front, but his whale personality, seemed to stiffen. He 
sat up and made an outward movement on the seat of 
his chair which signified ‘‘My hat and overcoat are in 
the hall and if you do not at once retract—”’ 

“Rather than allow anything to issue from them 
which would imply that I was not an American I would 
keep them closec forever,” he said. 

“You needn't worry about that,’’ lobserved. ‘‘Noth- 
ing ever will. But 1 don’t know why we should glory 
in talking through our noses.’’ Involuntarily I played 
with my engagement ring, slipping it up and down, as 
I spoke. 

Arthur rose with an expression of toleraht amuse- 
ment—entirely forced—and stood by tne fireplace. He 
stood beside it, with his elbow on the mantel-piece, not 
in front of it with his legs apart, and I thought with a 
pang how much more graceful the American attitude 
was. 

‘Have you come back to tell us that we talk through 
our noses?” he asked. 

“I don’t like being called an Anglomaniac,’’ I re- 
lied, dropping my ring from one finger to another. 

ortunately I was sitting in a rocking-chair—the only 
one I had not been able to persuade momma to have 
taken out of the drawing-room. The rock was a con- 
siderable relief to my nerves. 

“I knew that the cockneys on the other side were 
fond of inventing fictions about what they are pleased 
to call the ‘American accent,’’’ continued Mr. Page, 
with a scorn which I felt in the very heels of my shoes, 
“‘but I confess I thought you too patriotic to be taken 
in by them.”’ 

‘Taken in by them” was hard to bear, but I thought 
if I said nothing at this point we might still have a 
peaceful evening. So I kept silence. 

“Of course, I speak as a mere product of the Ameri- 
can Constitution—a common unit of the sy agate 
he went on, his sentences gathering wrath as he rolled 
them out; “‘but if there were such a thing as an Ameri- 
can accent, I think I’ve lived long enough, and patrolled 
this little Union of ours extensively enough, to hear it 
by this time. But it appears to be necessary to reside 


His tone 


four months in England, mixing freely with earls and 
countesses, to detect it.’’ 

‘Perhaps it is,” I said, and I may have smiled. 

“‘T should hate to pay the price.’ 

Mr. Page’s tone distinctly expressed that the society 
of earls and countesses would be, to him, contaminat- 
ing. y 

Again I made no reply. I wanted the American ac- 
cent to drop out of the conversation, if possible, but 
Fate had willed it otherwise. 

“I sai, y'know, awfly hard luck you’re havin’ to set- 
tle down amongst these barbarians again, bai Jove!” 

1 am not quite sure that it’s a proper term for use in 
a book, but by this time I was mad. There was criticism 
in my voice, and a distinct chill, as I said composedly, 
**You don’t do it very well.” 

I did not look at him, I looked at the lamp, but there 
was that in the air which convinced me that we had 
ari:.ed at a crisis. 

“I suppose not. I’m not a marquis, nor the end man 
at a minstrel show, I’m only an American, like sixty 
million other Americans, and the language of Abraham 
Lincoln is good enough for me. But I suppose I, like 
the other sixty million, emit it through my nose!’’ 

“T should be sorry to contradict you,” I said. 

Arthur folded his arms and gathered himself up 
until he appeared to taper from his stem like a florist’s 
bouquet, and all the upper part of him was pink and 
trembling with emotion. Arthur may one day attaia 
corpulence; he is already well roused, 

‘I need hardly say,” he said majestically, ‘‘that 
when I did myself the honor of proposing, I was under 
the impression that I had a aaitabis larynx to offer you.” 

**You see I didn’t know,’’ I murmured, and by aceci- 
dent I dropped my engagement ring, which rolled upon 
the carpet at his feet. He stooped and picked it up. 

“Shall I take this with me?’’ he asked, and L said, 
“By all means.”’ 

That was all. 

I gave ten minutes to reflection and to the possibility 
of Arthur’s coming back and pleading, on his knees, to 
be allowed to restore that defective larynx. Then I 
went straight upstairs to the telephone and rang up the 
Central office. When they replied ‘‘Hello,’’ I said, in 
the moderate and concentrated tone which we all use 
through telephones, ‘‘Can you give me New York?’”’ 

Poppa was in New York, and in an emergency poppa 
and I a turn to one another. There was a slap, 
during which Ilistened attentively, with one eye closed 
—I believe it is the sign of an unbalanced intellect to 
shut one eye when you use the telephone, but I needn't 
go into that—and presently I got New York. Ina few 
minutes more I was accommodated with the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 

“Mr. T. P. Wick, of Chicago,’”’ I demanded. 

“Is his room Number 62?”’ 

That is the kind of mind which you usually find at- 
tached to the New York end of a trans-American tele- 
phone. But one does not bandy words across a thou- 
sand miles of country with a hotel clerk, so I merely 
responded: 

“Very probably.” 

There was a pause, and then the still small voice 
came again. 

“Mr. Wick is in bed at present. Anything impor- 
tant?’’ 

I reflected that while I in Chicago was speaking to 
the hotel clerk at half-past nine o’clock, the hotel clerk 
in New York was speaking to me at eleven. This in 
itself was enough to make our conversation disjointed, 

“*Yes,’’ L responded, “‘it is important. Ask Mr. Wick 
to get out of bed.”’ : 

Sufficient time elapsed to enable poppa to put on his 
clothes and come down to the elevator, and then I 
heard: 

“Mr. Wick is now speaking.”’ 

‘Yes, poppa,’’ I veptied, “I guess youare. Your old 
American accent comes singing across in a way that no 
member or vour family would ever mistake. But you 
needn’t be stiff about it. Sorry to disturb you.” 

Poppa and I were often personal in our intercourse, 
I had not the slightest hesitation in mentioning his 
American accent, 

“Hello, Mamie. Don’t mention it. What’s up? 
House on fire? Water pipes burst? Strike in 
kitchen? Sound the alarm—send for the plumber— 
raise Gladys’s wages and sack Marguerite.” 

‘“‘My engagement to Mr. Page is broken. Do you get 
me? hat do you suggest?”’ 

I heard a whistle, which I cannot express in words, 
and then, confidentially: 

**You don’t say so! Bad break?’ 

“‘Very,’’ I responded firmly. 

“Any details of the disaster available? What?’’ 

“Not at preseht,’’ I replied, for it would have been 
difficult to send them by telephone. 

I could hear poppa considering the matter at the 
other end. He coughed once or twice and made some 
indistinct inquiries of the hotel clerk. Then he called 
my attention again. 

“Hello!” he said. “On to me? All right. Go 
abroad. Alwaysdone. Paris, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
and the other places. I'll stand in. ‘Germanic’ sails 
Wednesdays. Start by night train to-morrow. Brin 
momma. We can get ‘Germanic’ in good shape am 
ten minutes to spare. Right?’ 

“Right,’’ I responded, and hung up the handle. 1 
did not wish to keep poppa out of bed any longer than 
was necessary, he was already up so much later than I 
was. I turned away from the instrument to go down- 
stairs again, and there, immediately behind me, stood 
momma. 

“Well, really!’ Iexclaimed. It did not occur to me 
that the privacy of telephonic communication between 
Chicago and New York was not inviolable. Besides, 
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there are moments when one feels a little annoyed with 
one’s momma for having so lightly undertaken one’s 
existence. This was one of them. But I decided not to 
express it. : 

“I was only going to say,” 1 remarked, ‘‘that if I had 
shrieked it would have been your fault.” 

“I knew everything,” said momma, “the minute I 
heard him shut the gate. I came up immediately, and 
all this time, dear, you've been confiding in us both. 
My dear daughter.”’ : 

Momma carries about with her a wellspring of senti- 
ment, which she did not bequeath to me. In that re- 
spect I take almost entirely after my other parent. — 

“Very well,” I said, ‘‘then I won’t have to do it 
again.”’ 

Her look of disappointment compelled me to speak 
with decision. ‘‘I now what you would like at this 
juncture, momma. You'd like me to get down on the 
floor and put my head in your lap and weep all over 

our new brocade. That’s what you'd really enjoy. 
3ut,"under circumstances like these, I never do things 
like that. Now the question is, can you get ready to 
start for Europe to-morrow night, or have you a head- 
ache coming on?’’ 

Momma said that she expected Mrs, Judge Simmons 
to tea to-morrow afternoon, that she hadn’t been think- 
ing of it, and that she was out of nerve tincture. At 
least, these were her principal objections. I said, on 
mature consideration, I didn’t see why Mrs. Simmons 
shouldn’t come to tea, that there were twenty-four 
hours for all necessary thinking, and that a gallon of 
nerve tincture, if required, could be at her disposal in 
ten minutes. 

“Being Protestants,’ 1 added, *‘I suppose a convent 
wouldn't be of any use to us—what do you think?” 

Momma thought she could go. 

There was no need for hurry, and I attended to only 
one other matter before | went to bed. That was a 
communication to the ‘‘Herald,’’ which I sent off in 
plenty of time to appear in the morning. It was ad- 
dressed to the Society Editor, and ran as follows: 

“The marriage arranged between Professor Arthur 
Greenleaf Page, of Yale University, and Miss Mamie 
Wick. of 1453 Lakeside Avenue, Chicago, will not take 
ylace. Mr. and M Wick and Miss Wick sail for 
nell on Wednesday by 8.5. Germanic.’ ’ 

I refiected, as I ciosed my eyes, that Arthur was a 
regular reader of the ‘‘Herald.’ 


CHAPTER II. 

WE met poppa on the ‘‘Germanic’’ gangway, his hat 
on the back of his head and one finger in each of his 
waistcoat pockets, an attitude which, with him, always 
betokens concern. The vessel was at that stage of 
departure when the people who have been turned off are 
feeling injured that it should have been done so soon, 
and gy preg only the weight of poppa’s personality 
on its New York end kept the gangway out. As we 
drove up he appeared to lift his little finger and three 
dhavelee navigators darted upon the cab. They and 
we and our trunks swept up the gangway together, 
which immediately closed behind us, under the direc- 
tion of an extremely irritated-looking chief officer. We 
reunited as a family, as well as we could in connection 
with uncoiled ropes and ship discipline. Then poppa, 
with his watch in his hand, exclaimed reproachfully, 
well in hearing of the chief officers, ‘‘I gave you ten 
minutes and you had ten minutes. You stopped at 
Macy’s for candy, I’ll lay my last depreciated dollar on 


t. 

My other parent looked guiltily at some oblong boxes 
tied up in white paper with narrow red ribbon, which, 
innocently enough I consider, enhance the value of life 
to us both. But she ignored the charge—momma hates 
arguments. 

“‘Dear me!" she said, as the space widened between 
us and the docks. ‘‘So we are all going to Europe to- 
gether this morning! I can hardly realize it. Fare- 
well, America! How interesting life is.’’ 

“Yes,”’ replied poppa. ‘‘And now I guess I'd better 
show you your cabins before it gets any more interest- 

yr 
SWe had a calm evening, though nothing would in- 
duce momma to think so, and at ten o'clock Senator J. 
P. Wick and I were still pacing the deck talking busi- 
ness, The moon rose, and threw Arthur's shadow across 
our conversation, but we looked at it with precision and 
it moved away. That is one of poppa’s most comfort- 
ing characteristics, he would as soon open his bosom to 
a shotgun as to a confidence. He asked for details 
through the telephone merely for bravado. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if I had begun to send them he would have 
rung off the connection and said it was an accident. We 
dipped into politics, and I told the Senator that while 
I considered his speech on the Silver Compromise a 
credit to the family on the whole, I thought he had let 
himself out somewhat unnecessarily at the expense of 
the British nation. 

“We are always twisting a tail,’’ I said reproach- 
fully. ‘‘that does nothing but wag at us.”’ F 

Which poppa reluctantly admitted with the usual 
reference to the Irish vote. We both hoped sincerely 
that any English friends who saw that speech and 
paused to realize that the orator was a parent of mine, 
would consider the number of Irish resident in Illinois, 
and the amount of invective which their feelings re- 
quire. Poppa doesn't really know sometimes whether 
he is himself ora shillalah, but whatever his temporary 
political capacity he is never ungrateful. He went on 
to give me the particulars of his interview with Presi- 
dent Cleveland about the Chicago Post-Office—poppa 
says that his admiration for Cleveland is the one politi- 
cal crime for which he can’t manage to forgive himself 
—and then I gradually unfolded my intention of prepar- 

our foreign experiences as a family for publication 
in k form. While I was unfolding it poppa eyed me 


ce. 

“Is that usual?’’ he inquired. 

“Very usual, indeed,” 1 replied. 

“T mean—under the circumstances?” 

“Under what circumstances?’’ I demanded boldly. 
I knew that nothing would induce him to specify them. 

“Oh, I only meant—it wasn’t exactiy my idea,” 

“What was your idea—exactly?’’ It was mean of 
me to put poppa to the blush, but I had to define the 


situation. 
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“Oh,” said he, with unlooked-for heroism, ‘‘I was 
basing my calculations with reference to you on the 
distractions of change—Paris dry-goods, rowing round 
Venice in gondolas, rising through the St. Gothard 
tunnel, and the healing hand of time. I don’t intend 
to give a day less than six weeks to it. I’m looking 
forward to the tranquilizing effect of the antique some 
myself,’’ he added, hedging. ‘I find these new self- 
risers that we’ve undertaken to carry almost more than 
my temperament can stand. They went up from five 
hundred to six hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and 
back again inside seven days last month. I’m looking 
forward to examining something that hasn’t moved for 
a couple of thousand years with considerable pleasure.”’ 

“‘Poppa,”’ said I, ignoring the self-risers, “if you 
were as particular about the quality of your fiction as 
you are about the quality of your table-butter, you 
would know that the best heroines never have recourse 
to such measures. They are simply obsolete. Except 
for my literary intention, I hould be ashamed to go to 
Europe at all—under the circumstances. But that, you 
see, brings the situation up to date. I transmit my 
European impressions through the prism of damaged 
Affection. Nothing could be more modern.” 

‘‘I see,’’ replied poppa, rubbing his chin searchingly, 
which is his manner of expressing sagacious doubt. His 
beard descends from the lates part of his chin in the 
long unfettered American manner, without which it is 
impossible for ‘‘Punch’’ to indicate a citizen of the 
United States. When he positively disapproves he 
pulls it severely. 

“But Europe’s been done before, you know,” he con- 
tinued. ‘In fact, I don’t know any continent more 
ecg than Europe with people that want to publish 
00ks of travel. It’s been done before.’’ 

“Never,” I rejoined, ‘in connection with 
poppa!”’ 

Poppa removed his hand from his chin. 

“Oh, if I’m to assist, that’s quite another anecdote,” 
he said briskly. ‘‘I didn’t understand you intended to 
ring mein. Of course, I don’t mean to imply there is 
any special prejudice against books of travel in Europe. 
About how many pages did you think of running it to?”’ 

‘“‘My idea was three hundred,”’ I replied. 

“And how many words to a page?’ 

“Two hundred and fifty—more or less.’ 

“That's seventy-five thousand words! 
undertaking, if you look at it in the bulk.”’ 

‘We shall have to rely upon momma,” I remarked. 

Poppa’s expression disparaged the idea, and he began 
to feel round for his beard. 

“If I were you,” he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t place much 
dependence on momma. She’ll be able to give you a 
few hints on sunsets and a pointer or two about the 
various Venuses likely—she’s had photographs of sev- 
eral of them in the house for years—but I expect it’s 
going to be a question of historical fact pretty often, 
and momma won’t be in it. Not that I want to choke 
momma off,’’ he continued, ‘but she will necessitate a 
whole reference library. And in some parts of Europe 
I believe they charge you for every pound of luggage, 
including your lunch, if you don’t happen to have con- 
cealed it in your person.”’ 

‘‘We’ll have to pin her down to the guide-books,”’ I 
remarked. 

“That depends. I've always understood that the 
guide-book market was largely controlled by Mr. Mur- 
ray and Mr. Baedeker. Also, that Mr. Murray writes 
in a vein of pretty lofty sentiment, while Mr. Baedeker 
is about as interesting as a directory. Now where the 
right emotion is included ai the price I don’t see the 
use of momma, but when it’s a question of Baedeker 
we might turn her on. See?’ 

“Poppa,” I replied with emotion, “‘you will both be 
invaluable. I will bid you good-night. I believe the 
electric light burns all night long in the smoking-cabin, 
but that is not supposed to indicate that gentlemen are 
expected to stay there till dawn. I see you have two 
Havanas left. That will be quite enough for one even- 
ing. Good-night, poppa.”’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


ALL the way across momma implored me to become 
reconciled to Arthur. In extreme moments, when it 
was very choppy, she com d telegrams on lines 
which were to drive him wild with contrition without 
compromising my dignity; and when I suggested the 
difficulty of tampering with the Atlantic cable in mid- 
ocean without a diving machine, she wept, hinting that, 
if I were a true daughter of hers, things would never 
have come to such a pass. My position, from a filial 
point of view, was most trying. I could not deny my 
responsibility for momma’s woes—she never left her 
cabin—yet I was powerless to put an end to them. 
Young women in novels have thrown themselves into 
the arms of the wrong man under far less parental 
pressure, but although it was indeed the hour the man 
was not available. Neither, such was the irony of cir- 
cumstances, would our immediate union have affected 
the motion in the slightest degree. But, although I 
presented these considerations to momma many times 
a day, she adhered so persistently to the idea of pro- 
moting a happy reunion that I was obliged to keep a 
very careful eye on the possibility of surreptitious mes- 
sages from Liverpool. Once on dry land, however, 
momma saw her duty in another light. I might say 
that she swallowed her principles with the first meal 
she really enjoyed, after which she expressed her con- 
victidn that it was best to let the dead past bury its 
dead, so long’ as the obsequies did not necessitate her 
immediate return to America. 

1 was looking forward immensely to observing the 
Senator in London, remembering the effect it had upon 
my own wiid Western imagination; but on our arrival 
he conducted himself in a manner which can only be 
described as non-committal. He went about with his 
hands in his pockets, smoking large cigars with an air 
of .reserved criticism that vastly impressed the waiters, 
acquiescing in strawberry jam for breakfast, for ex- 
ample, in a manner which said that, although this 
might be to him a new and complex custom, he was 
acquainted with Chicago ones much more recondite. 
His air was superior, but modestly so, and if he said 
nothing you would never suppose it was because he had 
nothing to say. He meant to give Great Britain a 
chance before he pronounced anything distinctly un- 
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favorable even to her steaks, and in the meantime, to 
remember what an up-to-date American owes to his 
country’s reputation in the hotels of a foreign town, 
He was very much at his ease, and I saw him looking 
at a couple of just introduced Englishmen embarking 
in conversation, as if he wondered what could possibly 
be the matter with them. I am sorry that I can’t say 
as much for my other parent, but before monarchical - 
institutions momma weakened. She had moments of 
terrible indecision as to how to do her hair, and Iam 
certain it was not a matter of indifference to her that 
she should make a good impression upon the head but- 
ler. Also, she hesitated about examining the mounted 
guardsman on duty at Whitehall, preferring to walk 
past with a casual glance, as if she were accustomed to 
see things quite as wonderful every day at home, 
whereas nothing to approach it has ever existed in 
America, except in the imagination of Mr. Barnum, and 
he is dead. And shopwalkers patronized her. I con- 
gratulated myself sometimes that I was there to assert 
her po winy 

I must be permitted to generalize in this way about 
our London experiences, because they only lasted a day 
and a half, and it is impossible to get many particulars 
into that space. It was really a pity we had so little 

time. Nothing would have been more interesting than 
to bring momma into contact with the Poets’ Corner, or 
introduce poppa to the House of Lords, and watch the 
effect. I am sure, from what I know of my parents, 
that the effect would have been crisp. But we decided 
that six weeks was not too much to give to the Con- 
tinent, also that an opportunity, six weeks long, of 
absorbing Europe is not likely to occur twice in the 
average American lifetime. We stayed over two or 
three trains in London, however, just long enough to 
get in a background, as it were, for our Continental 
experiences. The weather was typical, and the back- 
round, from an artistic point of view, was perfect. 
‘hile not precisely opaque you couldn’t see through it 
anywhere. 

When it became a question of how we were to put 
in the time, it seemed to momma as if she would rather 
lie down than anything. 

‘You and your father, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘might drive 
to St. Paul’s, when it stops raining. Have a good look 
at the dome and try and bring me back the sound of the 
echo. It is said to be very weird. See that poppa 
doesn’t forget to take off his hat in the body of the 
church, but he might put in on in the Whispering 
Gallery, where it is sure to be draughty. And remem- 
ber that the funeral coach of the Duke of Wellington is 
down in the crypt, darling. You might bring me an 
impression of that. I think I'll have a cup of chocolate 
and try to get a little sleep.”’ 

“Is it,’ asked poppa, “‘the coach which the Duke 
sent to represent him at the other people’s funerals, or 
the one in which he attended his own?”’ 

“You can look that up,’’ momma replied; ‘‘but my 
belief is that it was presented to the Duke by a grateful 
nation after his demise. In which case he couldn’t 
possibly have used it more than once.” 

I looked at momma reprovingly ; but, seeing that she 
had no suspicion of being humorous, I said nothing. The 
Senator pushed out his under lip and pulled his beard. 

“T don’t know about St. Paul’s,’’ he said; ‘‘wouldn’t 
any other impression do as well, momma? It doesn’t 
seem to be just the weather for a crypt, and I don’t 
suppose the hearse of a military man is going to make 
the surroundings any more cheerful. Now, my idea is 
that when time is limited you’ve got to let some things 

o. I'd let the historical go every time. I’d let the 
instructive go—we can’t drag around an idea of the 
British Museum, for instance. I’d let ancient associa- 
tions go—unless you’re particularly interested in the 
rties associated.”’ 

I thought of the morning I once spent picking up 
details, traditions, and remains of Dr. Johnson in vari- 
ous parts of the West Central district, and privately 
sympathized with this view, though I felt compelled to 
look severe. Momma, who was now lying down, dis- 
sented. What, then, she demanded, had we crossed the 
ocean for? 

‘Rather,’’ said she, ‘‘where time is limited let us 
spread ourselves, so to speak, over the area of culture 
available. This morning, for example, you, husband, 
might ramble round the Tower and try to picture the 
various tragedies that have been enacted there. You, 
daughter, might go and bring us those impressions from 
St. Paul’s, while 1 will content myself with observin 
the manners of the British chambermaid. So far, 
must say, I think they are lovely. Thus, each doing 
what he can and she can, we shall take back with us, 
as a family, more real benefit than we could possibly 
obtain if we all derived it from the same source.”’ 

“‘No,’’ said poppa firmly. ‘‘I take exception to your 
theory, right there, Augusta. Culture is a very harm- 
less thing, and there’s no reason why you shouldn’t take 
it in, till your back gives out, every day we’re here. 
But I consider that we’ve got the article in very good 
shape in our little town over there in Illinois, and, per- 
sonally, I don’t propose to go nosing round after it in 
Europe. And, as a family man, I should hate to be 
divided up for any such purpose.”’ 

“Oh, if you’re gong to steel yourself against it, my 
love—”’ 

‘“‘Now, what Bramley said to me the day before we 
sailed was this—No, I’m not steeling mysel ainst it; 
my every pore is open to it—Bramley said: ‘Your time 
is limited, you can’t see everything. Very well. See 
the unique. Keep that in mind,’ he said; ‘the unique. 
And you'll be surprised to find how very little there is 
in the world, outside Chicago, that is unique.’ Applyin 
that rule,’”’ continued the Senator, strolling up an 
down, ‘‘the thi to see in London are the Crystal Pal- 
ace and the Albert Memorial. Especialiy the Albert Me- 
morial. That was a man who played second fiddle to 
his wife, and enjoyed it, all his life long; and there he 
sits in Hyde Park to-day, I understand, still receiving 
the respectful homage of the nation—the only case on 
record.” 

“Westminster Abbey would be much better for 
you,” said momma. 

“Don’t you think,’ I put in, ‘“‘that if momma is to 
get any me aa 

“Certainly. Now, another thing that Bramley said 
was. ‘Look here,’ he said, ‘remember the Unattainable 
Elsewhere—and get it. You're likely to be in London. 
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Now the Unattainable Elsewhere, for that town, is gen- “Nothing brownish, thank you,” said momma, with cans, who should be condoled with on this point more 


tlemen’s suitings. For style, price, and quality of goods decision. than they usually are. ; : 
the London tailor leads the known universe. Wick.” he ‘‘No, madam? Then, perhaps, you would prefer this, We were on our way to Paris after a miraculous escape 
said—he was terribly in earnest—‘if you have one hour sir. More on the iron gray, sir.” of the Channel, so calm it was that we almost held our 
in London, leave your measure!’ ”’ “That would certainly be more grog, said breaths in our anxiety lest the wind should rise before 
‘In that case,’’ said momma, sitting up and ascer- momma. ‘‘And I like that invisible line. ut it’s we got over. et lay behind us, and momma at the 
na 


taining the condition of her hair, ‘‘you would like me rather too woolly. I’m afraid it wouldn’t keep its window declared that she could hardly believe she was 
to be with you, love.”’ appearance. What do you think, Mamie?’ looking out at Normandy. Momma at the window was 

Now, if momma doesn’t like ays he clothes, she “Oh, there’s no woolliness, madam.’’ The gentle- enjoying herself immensely in the midst of Liberty sili 
always gives them away without telling him. This man’s outfitter’s tone implied that wool was the last traveling cushions, supported by her smelling-bottle, 
would be thought arbitrary in England, and I have thing he would care to have anything to do with. and engaged apparently in the realization of long-cher- 
certainly known the Senator suddenly reduced to great “It’s the nap. And as to the appearance of these ished dreams. 


estitution through it, but America is a free country, goods’’—he smiled slightly—‘‘well, we put our reputa- “There they are in a row!’’ she exclaimed. ‘How 
and there is no law to compel us to see our male rela- tion on them, that’s all. I can’t say more than that. lovely to see them standing up in that stiff, unnatural 
tions unbecomingly clad against our will. But I have the same thing in a smooth finish, if you way, just as they do in the pictures.”’ 

“Well, to tell the truth, Augusta,’’ said Poppa, “I would prefer it.” ; ‘oppa and I rushed raptly to the window, but dis- 
would. I’d like to get this measure through by a — ‘‘I think I would prefer it. Wouldn’t you, Mamie?” covered nothing remarkable. 
unanimous vote. It will save complications afterward. The man brought the same thing in a smooth finish, “To see what, Augusta?’ demanded he. 

But are you sure you wouldn’t rather lie down?’’ and looked interrogatively wet ges , “The Normandy poplars, love. Aren’t you awfully 

Momma replied to the effect that she wouldn’t “Oh, I prefer it, too,’’ said he, with a profound as- disappointed in them? Iam. So wooden!” 
mind his going 9g Boge else alone, but this was im- sumption of intelligent interest. ‘“Were you thinking oppa said he didn’t know he had been relying much 
portant. She put her gloves on as she spoke, and her of having pants made of the same material, Augusta?’’ on the poplar feature of the scenery, and returned to his 
manner expressed that she was equal to any personal The gentleman’s outfitter suddenly turned his back, weary search for American telegrams in a London daily 
sacrifice for the end in view. and stood thus for an instant struggling with something per. 

Colonel Bramley had given the Senator a sartorial like a spasm. Knowing that if there’s one thing in the ‘‘Dear me,’”” momma ejaculated, ‘‘I never supposed I 
address of repute, and presently the hansom drew up world momma hates it’s the exhibition of Poppa 's sense ghould see them doing it! And right along the line of 
before it, in Piccadilly. We went about asa family in of humor, I walked to the door, When I came back the railway, too!” 
one hansom for sociability. they were measuring the Senator. “See them doing it!’ I repeated, searching the land- 

‘‘Look here, driver,’ said poppa, through the roof, ‘“‘Will you have the American shoulder, sir? Most scape. 

“have we got there?”’ of our customers prefer it.” “The women working in the fields, darling love. 

The cabman, in a dramatic and highly resentful “Well, no. The English shoulder would be more of Garnering the grain, all in that nice moderate shade 
manner, pointed out the number with his whip. a novelty on me. You see I come from the United of blue-electric, should you call it? There—there’s 

“There’s the address as was given to me, sir.”’ States myself.”’ another! No, you can’t see her now. France is fas- 

“Well, there’s nothing to get mad about,’’ said “Do you indeed, sir?” ; _ cinating!”’ 
poppa sternly. “I’m looking for Marcus Trippit, tailor The manners of some tailors might be emulated in Poppa abruptly folded the newspaper. “‘I’ve learned 
and outfitter.”’ ; : England. ’ ; a great deal more than I wanted to know about Mada- 

“Tt’s all right, sir. All on the brass plite on the “Tails are a little longer than they were, sir, and gascar,”’ said he, ‘‘and I understand that there’s a likeli- 
door, sir. I can see it puffickly from ’ere.’’ waistcoats cut a trifle higher. Not more than half an jiood of the London voter being called to arms to pre- 


The cabman seemed appeased, but his tone was still inch in both cases, sir, but it does make a difference. yoent High Church trustees introducing candles and 
remonstrative. ‘ Now, with reference to the coat, sir; will you have it incense into the opening exercises of the public schools. 
We all looked at the door with the brass plate. It finished with braid or not? Silk braid, of course, sir.” [ye read eleven different accounts of a battle in Ko- 


was flanked on one side by the offices of a house agent, ‘Augusta?’ demanded the Senator. rea, and an article on the fauna and flora of Beluchis- 
on the other by a superior-looking restaurant. “Is braid de nouveau?’ asked momma. ‘ tan, very well written. And I see it’s stated, on good 
“There isn’t the sign of a tailor about the premises,” “Not precisely, madam, but the Prince certainly has gythority, that the Queen drove out yesterday accom- 
said poppa, “‘except his name. 1 don’t like the look of worn it this season while he didn't last.’’ panied by the Princess Beatrice. I don’t know that I 
that.” : ; . “Do you refer to Wales?’’ asked poppa. , ever got more information for two cents in my life. But 
‘Perhaps,’ suggested momma, ‘‘it’s his private ad- “Yes, sir. He’s very generally mentioned simply as for news—Great Scott! I know more news than there 


‘The Prince.’ His Royal Highness is very conservative, jg in that paper! The editor ought to be invited to come 


dress. 

“Well, I guess we don’t want to call on Marcus, so to speak, about such things, so when he takes up @ over and discover America.’ 
especially as we’ve got no proper introduction. Driver, style we generally count on its lasting at least through “‘Here’s something about America,” I protested, 
that isn’t Mr. bo oe place of business. It’s hishome.” one season. I can assure you, sir, the Prince has ap- ‘from Chicago, too. A whole column—‘Movements of 

We all craned up at the oxding the po gh once, like peared in braid. You needn’t be afraid to order pal . Cereals.’ ”’ 
young birds, and we all distinctly saw the driver smile. “I think,” put in momma, “‘that braid would make oy a i ep soe ‘ 

"Noy sir; Tdon’t think "ed pu ft up lke that that's a very neat Aish, love,” CORI fo Pg amb h aged 
was a tyler, not on ‘is privit residence, sir. I think Poppa walked slowly toward the door, considerin ments of Cereals!’ Gives you & arent iden of aus 
you'll find the business premises on the fust or second the ee With his hand on the knob he turne doesn’t it? Why couldn’t ther el on Be it ‘Grain on 
floor, likely.’’ round, he Go’?”” , : 

‘ ’ e . ’ “ , . ‘ee , s ’ Go’? 

‘“‘Where’s his window?’ the Senator demanded. No,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t think that’s reason enough tne Se 0 ory Siete F 
“Where’s his display? No, I don’t think Marcus will forme. We’re both men in public positions, but I’ve F: ae 7A pe tag oe Opp peteny Seog aid eee 
do for me. I’m not confiding enough. Now, you don’t po nothing in common with Wales. I'll have a plain oe The dent seem to awe asked anybody.” 
happen to be able to recommend a tailor, do you?” em.”’ “And who got the Post-office?” si ti 

“Yes, sir, I can take you to a gentleman that'll turn pice “Not Pea ga chace, my child!” 
he out as ’andsome as need be. Out ‘Ampetead way, ; “Oh!” said momma at the window, ‘‘these little 

ae CHAPTER IV. graystone villages are too sweet for words. Why talk 


The Senator smiled. “‘About a three-and-sixpenny 


fare, eh?” he said. of Chicago? Mr. McConnell and Mr. Fagan are all very 


“e ’ s ” . ’ : 
Ip there's one thing I hate.” said Senator Wick well at home, but now that the ocean heaves between 


‘Yes, sir, all of that.’’ several times later in the discussion of our plans, ‘‘it’s d litical ¢ Me - iis hor 
“T thought so. I don’t mind the three and sixpence. to see a citizen of the United States going round adver- ae aa thom?” POSS CaP 2 ON ee ee 

You can’t do much driving where I come from undera_ tising himself. If you analyze it, it’s a mean thing to *OT8@b them: ; : c 
“Forget Mike McConnell and Jimmy Fagan!’’ re- 


dollar; but we’ve only got about twenty-four hours for do; for it’s no more a virtue to be born American than 
the British capital altogether, and I can’t spare the a fault to be born anything else. I’m proud of my 
time.’’ nationality, and my income 1s a source of satisfaction to W ) _ ave \ 
“Suppose he drives along slowly,” suggested momma. me, but I don’t intend to brandish either of them in the I’m concerned I'm afraid it couldn’t be done—at all 
“Just so. Drive along slowly until you come to a_ face of Europe.” permanently, There’s too much involved. But I see 
tailor that has a shop, do you see? And a good-sized It was this principle that had induced poppa to buy What you mean about turning the mind out to pasture 
window, with waxwork figures in it to show off the tourist tickets second class by rail, first class by steamer, When the grazing is interesting—getting in a cud, so to 
goods. Then let me ‘hear from you again.” all through, like ordinary English people on eight or Speak, for reflection afterward. I see your idea. ; 
The man’s expression changed to one of cheerfulness nine hundred a year. omma and I thought it rather The Senator is always business-like. He immedi- 
and benignity. ‘‘Right you are, sir,” he said, and shut noble of him and resolved to live up to it if possible, but ately addressed himself through the other window to 
down the door in a manner that suggested entire appre- when he brought forth a large packet of hotel coupons, the appreciation of the scenery, and I felt, as I took out 
ciation of the circumstances. guaranteed to produce everything, including the deep- my note-book to record one or two impressions, that he 
“I think we can trust him,” said poppa. Inside, est respect of the proprietors at ten shillings and six- Would do it justice. : ; 
therefore, we gave ourselves up to the enjoyment of pence a day apiece, we thought he was making an un- “No, momma,” I was immediately compelled to ex- 
what momma called the varied panorama around us; necessary sacrifice to the feelings of the non-American Claim, ‘‘you mustn’t look over my shoulder. It is para- 
while, outside, the cabman passed in critical review traveling public. lyzing to the imagination.’ : 
half the gentlemen’s outfitters in London. It was “Two dollars and a half a day!” momma ejaculated. “Then I won’t, dear. But oh, if you could only de- 
momma who finally brought him to a halt, and the ‘‘Were there no more expensive ones?”’ scribe it as it is! The ruined chateaux, tree-em- 
establishment which inspired her with confidence and “If there had been,” poppa confessed, ‘I would have bosomed—” Momma paused. 2 : 
emulation was inscribed in neat, white enameled let- taken them. But these were the best they had. And I The gray church spires, from which at eventide the 
ters, ‘‘Court Tailors.” : understand it’s a popular, sensible way of traveling. I Angelus comes pealing—or stealing,’’ she continued, 
As we entered, a person of serious appearance came told the young man that the one thing we wished to “‘Perhaps ‘stealing’ is better. Above al] the a 
n 


plied the Senator, regarding a passing church spire 
with an absent smile. ‘‘Well, no, Augusta; as far as 


forward from the rear, by no means eagerly or inquir- avoid was ostentation, and he said that these coupons the poplars are very characteristic, dear. 
ingly, but with a grave step and a great deal of deport- would be a complete protection.” women toilers in the sunset fields garnering up the 
ment. I fancy he looked at momma and me with slight “There must be some way of paying more,” said golden grain. You might exclaim, ‘Why are they al- 


r books of Waysin blue?’ Have you got that down?” 


surprise; then, with his hands calmly folded and his momma pathetically, looking at the pa y 
“They were making hay,’’ poppa corrected. “But I 


head a little on one sile, he gave his attention to the tickets, held together by a P seaees of little holes. ‘‘Do 


Senator. But it was m»mma who broke the silence. they actually include everything?” suppose a won’t know the difference, any more 
‘“‘We wish,”’ said momma, ‘‘to look at gentlemen’s ‘Even e, I understand, where it is the custom of than you did. ; : 
suitings.”’ the hotel to provide it without extra charge, and in Momma leaned forward, clasping her smelling-bot- 


‘Yes, madam, certainly. Is it for—for—’ He hesi- Switzerland honey with your breakfast,” the Senator tle, and looked out of the window with a smile of ex- 
tated in the embarrassed way only affected in the very responded firmly. “I never made a more interesting ltation. - ~ 
best class of establishments, and I felt at ease at once purchase. There before us lie our beds,, breakfasts, The cows,’’ she went on, ‘‘the proud-legged Nor- 


as to the probable result. uncheons, dinners, lights, and attendance for the next man cows standing knee-deep in the quiet pools. Have 
“For this gentleman,’’ said momma, with a wave of six weeks.” you got the cows down, dear? 
her hand. “Tt is full of the most dramatic possibilities,’’ I re- The Senator, at the other window, looked across dis- 


The Senator, being indicated, acknowledged it. marked, looking at the packet. paragingly. hard at work on his beard. He said noth- 
“Yes,’’ he said, ‘I’m your subject. But there’s just one “It seems to me a kind of attempt to coerce Provi- ing, but after a time —. thrust his bands in his 
thing I want to say. I haven’t got any use fora Court dence,’’ said momma, ‘‘as much as to say, ‘Whatever pockets, and his feet out in front of him in a manner 
suit, because where I live we haven’t got any use for happens to the world, I am determined to have my bed, which expressed absolute dissent. When momma said 
Courts. My idea would be something aristocratic in breakfast, luncheon, dinner, lights, and attendance for she thought she would try to get a little sleep he looked 
quality but democratic in cut—the sort of bers Flor six weeks to come.’ Is it not presumptuous?” round observantly, and as soon as her slumber was 
would make up for a member of Mr. @ ’s “It’s very reasonable,” said the Senator, ‘‘and that’s sound and comfortable he beckoned to me. 


family. Do I make myself clear?’’ : the principal thing you’ve got against it, Augusta. It’s “See here,’’ he said, not unkindly, argumentatively. 
Fe rr, piotorlally chea i The Senator put the ‘‘About those cows. In fact, about all these polubere 


rtainly,sir. Or > evening dress, sir, or is it remarkably 
morning dress, or both? Will you kindly step this way, little books in their detachable cover, snapped the elas- your mother’s been giving you. They’re all very nice 
sir?”’ : tic round them and restored the whole to his inside and poetic—I don’t want to run down momma's ideas— 
“We will all step this way,’’ said momma. pocket. “You might almost say enjoyably cheap. if but they don’t strike meas original. I won’tsay I could 


“It would be a morning coat and waistcoat then, sir, you know what I mean. The inexpensiveness of Eu- put my finger on it, but I’m perfectly certain I’ve heard 
would it not? And trousers of a different—somewhat rope,” he continued, “is going to be a great charm for of the poplars and the women field laborers of Nor- 


lighter—”’ me. I intend to revel in it.” mandy somewhere before. She doesn’t do it on _ 
“Well, no,” the Senator replied. “‘Something I I am always discovering points about poppe of the pose’’—the Senator inclined his head with depreca 

could wear around poe much all day.’ existence of which I had not dreamed. His apprecia- toward the sleeping form opposite, and lowered his 
My calm rhade the gentieman’s outfitter to tion of the of small prices had been concealed in voice—‘‘and I don’t know that I’d mention it to you 

smile, even in the back of his head. him up to date, and I congratulated him warmly under he 4 other circumstances, but momma’s a fearful 
“T think I sir. Now, here is something upon its appearance. I believe it is inherent in primi- . She doesn’t hesitate anywhere. I’ve known 


that is being a good deal worn just now. Beautiful tive tribes and in all Englishmen, but protective tariffs do it to William Shakespeare and the Book of Job 
finish.”’ and other influences are rapidly eradicating it in Ameri- let alone modern authors. In dealing with her sugges: 














tions you want to be very careful. Otherwise momma’ll 
get you into trouble.” 

I nodded with affectionate consideration, ‘‘I’ll make 
a note of what you say, Senator,’ I replied, and imme- 
diately, from motives of delicacy, we changed the sub- 
ject. As we talked, poppa told me in confidence how 
much he expected of the democratic ideal in Paris. He 
said that even the short time we had spent in England 
was enough to enable him to detect the subserviency of 
the lower classes there and to resent it, as a man and a 
brother. He spoke sadly and somewhat bitterly of the 
manners of the brother man who shaved him, which 
he found unjustifiably affable, and of the inexcusable 
abasement of a British railway porter if you gave him 
a shilling. He said he was glad to leave England, it 
was demoralizing to live there; you lost your sense of 
the dignity of labor, and in the course of time you were 
almost bound to degenerate into a swell. He expressed 
3 good deal of sympathy with the aristocracy, on this 
account, concentrating his indignation upon those who, 
as it were, made aristocrats of innocent human beings 
against their will. It was more than he would have 
ventured to say in public, but in talking to me poppa 
often mentions what a comfort it is to be his own 
mouthpiece. 

“The best thing about these tourists’ tickets is,’’ said 
the Senator, as we approached Paris, ‘‘that they entitle 
you to the use of an interpreter. He is said to be found 
on all station platforms of importance, and I presume 
he’s stancing there waiting for us now. I take it we're 
at liberty to tap his knowledge of the language in any 
moment of difficulty just as if it were our ma” 

Ten minutes later the carriage doors were opening 
upon Paris, and the Senator’s eagle eye was searching 
the crowded platform for this official. Our vague idea 
was that the interpreter would be a conspicuous and 
permanent object like a nickel-in-the-slot machine, 
automatically arranged to open his arms to tourists 
resenting the right tickets, and emit conversation. 
Vhen we finally detected him, by his cap, he was shift- 
ing uneasily in the midst of a crowd of inquirers. His 
face was pale, his beard pointed, his expression that of 
a person constantly interrupted in many languages, 
The crowd was parting to permit him to escape, when 
we filled up thé available avenue and confronted him. 

“Are you the linguist that goes with our tickets?’’ 
asked the Senator. 

“T am ze interpretare, yes, but weez ze tickets I go 
not, no. All-ways I stay here in zis place; nowheres I 
go."’ He stood at bay, so to speak, frowning fiercely 
as he replied, and then made another bolt for liberty, 
but poppa laid a compelling hand upon his arm. 

“If it’s all the same to you,’’ said poppa firmly, 
“T’ve got ladies with me, and—”’ 

“Yes, certainly ; you get presently your tronks. You 
see zat door beside many people? Immediately it open 
you go and show ze customs man. You got no duty 
thing, it is all right. You call one fiacre—carriage— 
and go at your hotel.”’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed momma. “‘is there any charge on 
nerve tincture, please? It’s entirely for my personal 
use.”’ 

“Tt’s only on cigars and eau-de-cologne, isn’t it?’’ 
I entreated. 

‘Which door did you say asked the Senator. “I'd 
be obliged if you would speak more slowly. There's 
no cause for excitement. From here I can see fourteen 
doors, and I saw our luggage go in by this door.” 

“You don't believe wat I say! Very well! All ze 
same, it is zat door beside all ze people wat want zere 
tronks!" 

“All right,’’ said the Senator pacifically. “How 
you do boil over! I tell you one thing, my friend,” he 
added, as the interpreter washed his hands of us, ‘“‘you 
may be a necessity to the traveling public, but you're 
not a luxury, in any sense of the word.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE Senator, discovering to his surprise that the hotel 
clerk was e lady, lifted his hat. He did not appear to 
be surprised, that wasn’t the Senator’s way; but he for- 

xt what he had to say, which proved it. While he was 
Pesitating she looked at him humorously and _ said, 
“Good-evening, sir!’ She was a florid person who 
; wore this sense of humor between hard os eyes and 
an iron jaw. Momma took a passionate dislike to her 

on the spot. 

“Oh, then you do,” said peeve. “You parlay 
Anglay. That’s a good thing, I'm sure, for I know 
mighty little Fransay. May 1 ask what sort of accom- 
modation you can give Mrs. Wick, Miss Wick, and my- 
self for to-night? Anything on the first floor?’ 

1 “What rooms you require, sir? One double, one 
af single, yes? Certainly. Francois, trente-cing et trente- 
‘ hutt.”’ She handed Francois the keys and her sense of 
humor disappeared in a smile which told poppa that he 
might, if he liked, consider her a fine woman. He, 
wishing doubtless to bask in it to the fullest extent, 
produced his book of tickets. 
“‘T expect you've seen these before,”’ he said, appar- 
ently for the pleasure of continuing the conversation. 
As her eye fell upon them a look of startled cynicism 
} suddenly replaced the smile. Her cynicism was para- 
i 


ene ia Oe 


doxical, she was so large, and sound and wholesome, 
and the more irritating on this account. 

“You ‘ave the coupons!"’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Ah-a-ab!”’ 
in a crescendo of astonishment at our duplicity. ‘‘Then 
I ‘ave made one mistake. Francois! Those first-floor 
rooms they are already taken. But on the third floor 
are two good beautiful rooms. There is also the lift— 
you can use the lift.”’ 

“IT can’t dispute with a lady,”’ said poppa, ‘‘but that 
is singular. I should prefer those first-floor rooms which 
were not taken until I mentioned the coupons.” 

“Sare!”’ 

The lady's eye was unflinching, and poppa quailed. 
He looked ashamed, as if he had been pte 5 in telling 
astory. They made a picture, as he stood there pulling 
his beard, of American chivalry and Gallic guile, which 
was almost pathetic. 

**Well,”’ said he, ‘‘as it’s necessary that Mrs. Wick 
should lie down as soon as possible you might show us 
those third-floor rooms.”’ 

Then he recovered his dignity and glanced at Ma- 
dame more in sorrow than in anger. 
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“Certainly, sir,’ she said severely. ‘Will you use 
the lift? For the lift there is no charge.”’ 

“That,”’ said the Senator, ‘‘is real liberal.”’ In mo- 
ments of emotion poppa often dropped into an Ameri- 
=— “If it’s a serious offer I think we will use the 

ift 

At a nod from Madame, Francois went away to seek 
the man belonging to the lift, and after a time returned 
with him. The lady produced another key, with which 
the man belonging to the lift unlocked the door of the 
brass cage which guarded it. 

“You must find strangers very dishonest, madame,”’ 
said the Senator courteously, as we steppe od inside, ‘‘to 
render such a precaution necessary. 

But before we arrived at the third floor we were 
convinced that it was unnecessary. It was not an ele- 
vator that the most burglarious would have cared to 
take away. 

So many Americans surrounded the breakfast-table 
next morning that we might almost have imagined our- 
selves in Chicago. A small, young priest with furtive 
brown eyes cowered at one of the side tables, and at 
another a broad-shouldered, unsmiling lady, dressed in 
black, with brows and a slight mustache to match, dis- 
pensed food to a sallow and shrinking object of preter- 
naturally serious aspect who seemed to be her husband, 
and a little boy who kept an anxious eye on them both. 
They were French, too, but all the people who sat up 
and down the long middle table belonged to the United 
States of America. They were there in groups, and in 
families representing different localities and different 
social positions—as momma said, you had only to look 
at their shoulder seams—and each group or family re 
ceived the advances of the next with the polite toler- 
ance—head a little on one side—which characterizes us 
when we don’t know each other’s business standing or 
church membership; but the tide of conversation which 
ebbed and flowed had a flavor which made the table a 
geographical unit. I say ‘‘flavor,’’ because there was 
certainly something, but I am inclined to think with 
Mr. Page that ‘‘accent’’ is rather too strong a werd to 
describe it. At all events, the gratification of hearing 
it after his temporary exile in Great Britain almost 
brought tears to the Senator’s eyes. There were only 
three vacant places, and, as we took them, making the 
national circle complete, a little smile wavered round 
the table. It was a proud, conscious smile, it indicated 
that though we might not be on terms of intimacy we 
recognized ourselves to be immensely and uniformly 
American, and considerably the biggest fraction of the 
traveling public. As poppa said, the prevailing feeling 
was also American, <As he was tucking his napkin into 
his waistcoat, and ordering our various breakfasts, the 
gentleman who sat next to him listened—he could not 
help it—fidgeted, and finally, with some embarrass- 
ment, spoke. 

“I don’t know, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘whether you’re aware 
of it—I presume you're a stranger, like myself—but all 
they allow for what they call breakfast in this hotel is 
tea or coffee, rolls, and butter; everything else is 
charged extra. 

Poppa was touched. As he said to me afterward, 
who but an American would have taken the trouble to 
tell a stranger a thing like that! Not an Englishman, 
certainly—he would see you bankrupt first! He dis- 
guised his own sophistication, and said he was very 
much obliged, and he almost apologized for not being 
able to take advantage of the information, and stick to 
coffee and rolls. 

“But the fact is,” he said in self-defense, “‘we may 
ge t back for lunch and we may not.’ 

“That's all right,” the gentleman replied with dis- 
tinct relief. I didn’t mind the omelet or the sole, but 
when it came to fried chicken and strawberries I just 
had to speak out. You going to make a long stay in 
Paris?’ 

s they launched to conversation, momma and I 
glanced at each other with mutual congratulation. It 
was at last obvious that the Senator was going to enjoy 
his European experiences; we had been a little doubt- 
ful about it. Left to ourselves we discussed our break- 
fast and the waiters, the only French people we could 
see from where we sat, and expressed our annoyance, 
which was great, at being offered toothpicks. I was so 
hungry that it was only when I asked for a third large 
roll that I noticed momma regarding me with mild 
disapproval. 

‘I fear,’’ she said with a little sigh, ‘‘that you are 
thinking very little of w hat i is past and gone, love. 

“Momma,” I replied, ‘‘don’t spoil my breakfast.’ 
When momma can throw an emotional chill over any- 
thing, I never knew her to refrain. ‘‘I should like that 
garcon to bring me some more bread,”’ I continued. 

Momma sighed even more deeply. ‘‘You may have 
part of mine,’’ she replied, breaking it with a gesture 
that said such callousness she could not understand. 
Her manner for the next few minutes expressed dis- 
tinctly taat she, at least, meant to do her duty by 
Arthur, 

Presently from the other side of poppa came the 
w ords, “Not Wick of Chicago!”’ 

“T guess I can’t deny it,”’ said poppa. 

‘Senator Wick?” 

Poppa lowered his voice. “If it’s all the same to 
you,” he said, ‘‘not for the present. Just plain Joshua 
P. Wick. I’m not what you call traveling incognito, 
do you see, but, so far as the U. S. Senate is concerned, 
I haven't got it with me.”’ 

“Well, sir, L won’t mention it again. But all the 
same, if I may be allowed to say so, I am pleased to 
meet you, sir—very pleased. I suppose they wired 
you that Mike McConnell’s got the Post-office.’” 

Poppa held out his hand in an instant of speechless 
gratitude. ‘‘Sir,” he said, “they did not. Put it there. 
I said no wires and no letters, and I’ ve been sorry for it 
ever since. Momma,” he continued, ‘daughter, allow 
me to present to you Mr.?—Mr. Malt, who has heard by 
cablegram that our friend Mr. McConneil is Postmaster- 
General of Chicago.’ 

Momma was grateful, too, though she expressed it 
somewhat more distantly. Momma has a great deal of 
manner with strangers; it sometimes completely dis- 
guises her real feeling toward them. 1 was also grate- 
ful, though I merely bowed, and kicked the Aceon 

Loay would have guessed from our 
outward bearing the extent to which our political fort- 
unes, as a family, were mixed up with Mike McCon- 
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nell’s. Mr. Malt immediately said that if there was 
anything else he could do for us he was at our service. 

“Well,” said poppa, ‘‘I suppose there’s a good deal 
of intrinsic interest in this tow n—relics of Napoleon, 
the Bon Marché, and so on—and we've got to see it. I 
must say,’’ he added, turning to momma, “I feel con- 
siderably more equal to it now.” 

“It will take you a good long week,”’ said Mr. Malt 
earnestly, ‘‘to begin to have an idea of it. You might 
spend two whole days in the Louvre itself. Is your 
time limited?’’ ; 

“IT don’t need to tell any American the market value 
of it,’’ said poppa, smiling. 

“Then you can’t do better than go straight to the 
Louvre. I'd ad goog to accompany you, only I’ve got 
to go round and see our Embassador—I’ve got a little 
business with him. I daresay you know that one of our 
man-of-war ships is lying right down here in the Seine 
River. Well, the captain is giving a reception to-mor- 
row in honor of the Russian Admiral who happened to 
be there, too. I’ve got ladies with me and I wrote for 
four tickets. Did I get the four tickets—or two of 
them—or one? No, sir, I got a letter in the third per- 
son singular saying it wasn’t a public entertainment! 
I wrote back to say I guessed it wasan American enter- 
tainment, and he could expect me, all the same. He 
hadn’t any sort of excuse—my name and _ business 
address were on my letter-paper. Now I’m just going 
round to see what a United States Embassador’s for, in 
this c ye yal 

Malt rose. and the waiter withdrew his chair. 
“Thank you, sir,’ said he. ‘I’m coming back again— 
do you understand? This is not my last meal,’’ and the 
waiter bowed as if that were a statement which had to 
be acknowledged, but was of the least eo conse- 
quence to him personally. ‘‘Well, Mr. Wick,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Malt, brushing the crumbs from his waist- 
coat, ‘‘I’ll say good- morning, and to your ladies also. 
I’m very pleased to have met you.’ 

“Well,” said momma, as he disappeared, “‘if every 
American in Paris has decided to go to that reception 
— won’t be much room for the Russians.”’ 

I suppose he’s a voter and a taxpayer, and he’s got 
his feelings,’ replied poppa. The Senator would defend 
a voter and a taxpayer against any imputation not 
actually criminal. 

‘I’m glad I’m not one of his lady friends,’’ momma 
continued. ‘I don’t think I could make myself at home 
on that man-of-war under the circumstances. But I 
daresay he’ll drag them the sre with him. He seems to 
be just that kind of a man. 

“‘He’s a very patriotic kind of a man,”’ replied the 
Senator. ‘‘It’s his patriotism, don’t you see, that’s giv- 
ing him all this trouble. It’s been outraged. Person- 
ally I consider Mr. Malt a very intelligent gentleman, 
and if he’d given me an opening as big as the eye of a 
needle I’m the camel that would have gone with him, 
Augusta.” 

This statement of the Senator’s struck me as some- 
thing to be acted upon. If there was to be a constant 

ossibility of his going off with any chance American 
in regular communication with the United States, our 
European tour would be a good deal less interesting 
than I had been led to expect. While momma was 
getting ready for the Louvre, therefore, I stepped down 
to the office and wired our itinerary to his partner in 
Chicago, ‘‘Keep up daily communication by wire in 
detail,’ I telegraphed, ‘‘forward copies all important 
letters care Paters.’’ Paters was the tourist agent who 
had undertaken to bless our comings and goings. I said 
nothing whatever to poppa, but I felt a glow of con- 
scious triumph when I thought of Mr. Malt. 

We stood and realized Paris on the pavement while 
the fiacre turned in from the road and drew up for us. 
I had every intention of being fascinated and so had 
momma. We had both heard from our earliest youth 
that good Americans when they die go to Paris, and 
that prepares one for a good deal in this life. We were 
so anxious to be pleased that we fastened with one 
accord upon the florist’s shop under the hotel and said 
that it was uniquely charming, though we both knew 

laces in Broadway that it couldn’t be compared with. 
Ne looked amiably at the passers-by, and did our best 
to detect in the manner of their faces that esprit that 
makes the dialogue of French novels so interesting. 
What I usually thought I saw when they looked at us, 
was a leisurely indifferentism ornamented with the sus- 
picion of a sneer, and based upon a certain fundamental 
acquisitiveness and ability to make a valuation that 
acknowledged the desirability of our presence on busi- 
ness grounds, if not on personal ones. It seemed to be 
a preconcerted public intention to make as much noise 
in a given space as possible—we spoke of the cheerful- 
ness of it, stopping our ears. The cracking of the 
drivers’ whips alone made a feu de joie that never 
ceased, and listening to it we knew that we ought to 
feel happy and elated. The driver of our fiacre was fat 
and rubicund; he wore a green cvat, brass buttons, and 
a shiny top hat, and looked as if he drank constantly. 
His jollity was perfunctory, I know, and covered a 
grasping nature; but it was very well imitated, like 
ther) thing in Paris. As he whirled us, with a whip- 
report like a pistol-shot, into the train of traffic in the 
middle of the street, we felt that we were indeed in the 
city of appearances; and I ead down in od mind, not 
et my note-book, that Paris lives up to its photo- 
aphs. 
a “We mustn't for rget our serious object, dear,” said 
momma, as we rolled over the cobblestones—‘“‘our liter- 
ary object. What shall we note this morning? The 
broad streets, the elegant shops—do look at that one! 
Darling, is it absolutely necessary to go to the Louvre 
this morning? There are some things we really need.” 

Momma addressed the Senator. I mentioned to her 
once that her way of doing it was almost English in its 
demonstrativeness, and my other parent told me pri- 
vately he wished I hadn’t—it aggravated it so. 

ugusta,’’ said poppa firmly, ‘‘I understand your 
feeling. I take a human interest in those stores ~_ 
self, which I do not expect this picture gallery, etc., 
inspire in me. But there the Louvre is, you see, phe 
it’s got to be done. If we spent our whole time in this 
city in mere pleasure and amusement, you would be the 
first to reproach yourself, Augusta 

A few minutes later, when we had crossed the stone 
quadrangle and mounted the stairs; and stood with our 
catalogue in the Salle Lacaze, momma said that she 
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wouldn't have missed it for anything. She sank ecsta- 
tic upon a bench, and By to every individual picture 
upon the o te wall the tribute of her intensest ad- 
miration. was a pleasure to see her enjoying herself 
so much; and poppa and I vainly tried keep up to 
her with the catalogue. 2 

“Oh, why haven’t we such things in Chicago!’’ she 
exclaimed, at which the Senator checked her mildly. 

“Jt’s a mere question of time,’’ said he. ‘It isn’t 
reasonable to expect pre-Raphaelites in a new country. 
But give us three or four hundred years, and we'll pro- 
duce old masters which, if you ladies will excuse the 
expression, will knock the spots out of the Middle 
Ages.’ Poppa is such an optimist about Chicago. 

The Senator went on in a strain of criticism of the 
pictures perfectly moderate and kindly—nothing he 
wouldn’t have said to the artists themselves—until 
momma interrupted him. ‘Don’t you think we might 
be silent for a time, Alexander,”’ she said. 

Momma does call him Alexander sometimes. I 
didn’t like to mention it before, but it can’t be con- 
cealed forever. She says it’s because Joshua always 
costs her an effort, and every woman ought to have the 
right to name her own husband. ; 

‘Let us offer to all this genius,’’ she continuea, 7- 
dicating it, “the tribute of sealing our lips.” 

The Senator will always oblige. ‘‘Mine are sealed, 
Augusta,” he replied, and so we sat in silence for the 
next ten minutes. But I could see by his expression, in 
connection with the angle at which his hat was tipped, 
that he was comparing the productions before him with 
the future old masters of Chicago, and wishing it were 
possible to live long enough to back Chicago. 

‘How they do sink in!”’ said momma at last. 
they sink into the soul!”’ 

“They do,” replied the Senator. ‘I don’t deny it. 
But I see by the catalogue, counting Salles and Salons 
and all, there’s seventeen rooms full of them. If they’re 
all to sink in, for my part I'll have to enlarge the prem- 
ises. And we’ve been here three-quarters of an hour 
already, and life is short, Augusta.’ 

So we moved on where the imperishable faces of 
Greuze and Velasquez and Rembrandt smiled and 
frowned and wondered at us. As poppa said, it was 
easy to see that these people had ideas, and were simply 
longing to express them. ‘‘You feel sorry for them,” 
he said, ‘‘just as you feel sorry for an intelligent terrier. 
But these poor things can’t even wag their tails! Just 
let me know when you've had enough, Augusta.”’ 

Momma declared, with an accent of reproach, that 
she could never have enough. I noticed, however, that 
we did not stay in the second room as long as in the 
first one, and that our progress was steadily accelerat- 
ing. Presently the Senator asked us to sit down fora 
few minutes while he should leave us. 

“There’s a picture here Bramley said I was to see 
without fail,’ he explained... ‘It’s called ‘Nona Lisu,’ 
and it’s by an artist by the name of Leonardo du Vinci. 
Bramley said it was a very fine painting, but I don’t 
remember just now whether he said it was what ‘you 
might call a picture for the family or not. I'll just go 
and ascertain,’’ said the Senator. ‘‘Judging from some 
of the specimens here, oil paintings in the Middle Ages 
weren't intended to be chromo-lithographed.”’ 

In his absence momma and I discussed French cook- 
ery as far as we had experienced it, in detail, with pro- 
digious yawns for which we did not even apologize. 
Poppa was gone a remarkably short time and came 
back radiant. ‘‘I’ve found Mona,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and 
—she’s all right. Bramley said it was the most remark- 
able portrait of a woman in the world—looking at it, 
Bramley said, you become insensible to everything— 
forget all about your past life and future hopes—and I 
guess he’s about right. Come and see it.” 

Momma arose without enthusiasm, and I thought I 
detected adverse criticism in advance in her expression. 

“Here she is,’’ said the Senator presently. ‘‘Now 
look at that! Did you ever see anything more intel- 
lectual and cynical, and contemptuous and sweet, all 
in one! Lookin’ at you as much as to say ‘who are 
you, anyhow, from way back in the State of Illinois— 
commercial traveler? And what do you pretend to 
know?’ ”’ 

Momma regarded the portrait for a moment in calm 
disapprobation. ‘I daresay she was very clever,’’ she 
said at length, ‘“‘but if you wish to know my opinion I 
don’t think much of her. And before taking us to see 
another female portrait, Mr. Wick, I should be obliged 
. yeu would take the precaution of finding out who 
she was.”’ 

After which we drove quietly home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Poppa decided that we had better go to Versailles by 
Cook’s four-in-hand. There were other ways of going, 
but he thought we might as well take the most distin- 
guished one. He was careful to explain that the mere 
grandeur of this method of transportation had no weight 
with him, he was compelled to submit to the ostentation 
of it for another purpose wLich he had in view. 

“I am nota person,’’ said poppa, ‘“‘nor is any mem- 
ber of my family, to trust nyself into aristocratic cir- 
cles in foreign lands; but when an opportunity like this 
occurs for observing them without prejudice, so to speak, 
I believe in taking it.” 

We went to the starting place early, so as to get good 
seats, for, as momma said, the whole of the Parisian élite 
with the President thrown in wouldn’t induce her to ride 
with her back to the horses. In that position she would 
be incapable of observation. 

The coaches were not there when we arrived, and 
presently the Senator discovered why. He told us with 
paaightly depressed air that they had gone round to the 


‘“‘Daughter,”’ he said to me, ‘‘J. P. Wick does hate to 
make a fool of himself, and this morning he’s done it 
twice over. The best seats will go to the people who 
had the sense to stay at their hotels, and the fact that 
the coaches go round shows that they run for tourist 
traffic only. There won’t be a Paris aristocrat among 
them,’’ continued poppa gloomily, ‘‘Nary an aristocrat.” 

they came up we saw that there wasn’t. The 
coaches were full of tourist traffic. It was mounted on 
the box seats very high up, where it looked comapicn- 
ously nappy and sounded a little hysterical; and it was 
packed, tight and warm and anticipant, into every avail- 
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able seat. From its point of vantage, secured by wait- 
ing at the hotel for it, the tourist traffic looked down 
upon the Wick family on the pavement, in irritating 
compassion. As momma said, if we hadn't taken our 
tickets it was enough to have sent us to the Bon Marché. 

A man in a black frock-coat and white shirt cuffs 
came bareheaded from the office and pointed us out to 
the interpreter, who wore brass buttons. The inter- 
agua appeared to mention it to the guide, who wiped 

is perspiring brows under a soft brown felt hat. A 
fiacre crawled round the corner and paused to look on, 
and the Senator said, ‘‘Now which of you three gentle- 
men is responsible for my ride to Versailles?’ 

The interpreter looked at him with a hostile rer. 
sion, the guide made a gesture of despair at the volume 
of tourist traffic, and the man with the shirt-cuffs said, 
‘You ’ave took your plazes on ze previous day?” 

“I took them from you ten minutes ago,’’ poppa re- 
plied. ‘‘What a memory you've got!”’ 

“Zen zare is nothing guaranteed. But we will send 
special carriage, and behind you can follow up,’’ and he 
indicated the fiacre which had now drawn into line. 

“I don’t think so,”’ said poppa, ‘“‘when I buy four-in- 
hand tickets I don’t take one-in-hand accommodation.”’ 

“Yov will not go in ze private carriage?”’ 

“T will not.”’ 

‘‘Mais—it is much ze preferable.”’ 

“IT don’t know why I should contradict you,” said 
poppa, bu, at that moment the difficulty was solved by 
the Misses Bingham. 

“Guide!’’ cried one of the Misses Bingham, beckon- 
ing with her fan, ‘‘Nous voulons ad descendre!”’ 

“You want get out?”’~ 

‘‘Oui!’”’ replied the Misses Bingham with simultane- 
ous dignity, and as the guide merely wiped his forehead 
again, poppa stepped forward. ‘‘Can I assist you?’’ he 
said, and the Misses Bingham allowed themselves to be 
assisted. They were small ladies, dressed in black pongee 
silk, with sloping shoulders, and they each carried 4 
black fan and a brocaded bag for odds and ends. They 
were not plain-looking, and yet it was readily seen why 
nobody had ever married them; they had that look of 
the predestined single state that you sometimes see even 
among the very well preserved. One of them had an 
eyeglass, but it was easy to note even when she was not 
wearing it that she was a person of independent income, 
of family, and of New York. 

‘Weare quite willing,’ said the Misses Bingham, “‘to 
exchange our seats in the coach for yours in the special 
carriage, if that arrangement suits you.” 

“Bon!” interposed the guide, ‘‘and opposite there is 
one other place if that fat gentleman will squeeze him- 
self a little—eh?”’ 

“Come along!”’ said the fat gentleman equably. 

“But I couldn’t think of depriving you ladies.”’ 

‘Sir,’’ said one Miss Bingham, “‘it is no deprivation.”’ 

“We should prefer it,’’ added the other Miss Bing- 
ham. They spoke with decision; one saw that they had 
not reached middle age without knowing their own 
minds all the way. 

‘To tell the truth,’’ added the Miss Bingham without 
the eyeglasses in a low voice, ‘‘we don’t think we can 
stand it.’’ 

“I don’t precisely tase you, madam,” said the Sena- 
tor politely. 

“T’m an American,’’ she continued. 

Poppa bowed. ‘“‘I should have known you for a 
daughter of the Stars and Stripes anywhere,’’ he said 
in his most complimentary tone. 

Miss Bingham looked c isconcerted for an instant and 
went on. ‘My great-granJfather was A.D.C. to Gen- 
eral Washington. I’ve g>t that much reason to be 
loyal.’’ 

“There couldn’t have been many,’ the Senator 
agreed. 

“But when I go abroad I don’t want the whole of 
the United States to come with me.” 

“It takes the gilt off getting back for you?” sug- 
gested poppa a little stiffly. 

Miss Bingham failed to take the hint. ‘We find Eu- 
rope infested with Americans,” she continued. ‘‘It dis- 
turbs one’s impressions so. And the traveling American 
invariably a to the very least desirable class.’’ 

‘‘Now I shouldn’t have thought so,’’ said the Senator, 
with intentional humor. But it was lost upon Miss 
Bingham. 

“Well, if you like them,’’ said the other one, ‘“‘you’d 
better go in the coach.” 

The Senator lifted his hat. ‘‘Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘I 
thank you for giving to me and mine the privilege of 
visiting a very questionable scene of the past in the very 
best society of the present.’’ 

And, as the guide was perspiring more and more im- 
patiently, we got in. 

For some moments the Senator sat in silence, reflect- 
ing upon this sentiment, with an occasionally heaving 
breast. Circumstances forebade his expatiating upon 
the subject, but he cast an eye full of criticism upon the 
fiacre rolling along far in the rear, and remarked with 
a fervor most unusual that he hoped they liked our 
dust. We certainly made a great deal of it. Momma 
and I, looking at our fellow-travelers, at once decided 
that the Misses Bingham had been a little hasty. The 
fat gentleman, who wore a straw hat very far back, 
and meant to enjoy himself, was certainly our fellow- 
citizen. So was his wife and brother-in-law. So were 
a bride and bridegroom on the box seat—nothing less 
than the best of everything for an American ee 
—and so was a solitary man with a short cut bristly 
beard, a slouch hat, a pink cotton shirt, and a celluloid 
collar. But there was an indescribable something about 
all the rest that plainly showed they had never voted 
for a President or celebrated a Fourth of July. I was 
still revolving it in my mind when the fat gentleman, 
who had been thinking of the same thing, said to his 
neighbor on the other side, a person of serious appear- 
ance in a black silk hat, apropos of the line he had crossed 
by. “I may be wrong, but I shouldn’t have put you 
down to be an American.” 

“Oh, I I am,”’ replied the serious man, ‘‘but 
not the United States kind.” 

“British North,” suggested the fat gentleman, with 
a smile that acknowledged her Majesty. ‘‘First cousin 
once removed,” and momma and I looked at one another 
intelligently. We had nothing against Canadians, ex- 
cept % kay gesenaline bath: a if the had the whole of 
the St. Lawrence River and Niagara Falls in a perpetual 
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lease from Providence —and we had never seen so many 


of them togethe: before. The coach was three-quar- 
ters full of these foreigners, if the Misses Bingham had 
only known; but as poppa afterward said, they were 
probably not foreign enough. It may have been imagi- 
nation, but limmediately thought I saw a certain meek- 
ness, a habit of deference—I wanted to incite them all 
to treat the Guelphs as we did. Just then we stopped 
before the church of St. Augustin, and the guide came 
swinging along the outside of the coach hoarsely emit- 
ting facts. Everybody listened intently, and I noticed 
upon the Canadian countenances the same determina- 
tion to be instructed that we always show ourselves. 
We all meant to get the maximum amount of informa- 
tion for the price, and I don’t think any of us have for- 
gotten that the site of St. Augustin is three-cornered, 
and its dome resembles a tiara to this day. For a mo- 
ment I was sorry for the Misses Bingham, who were 
absorbing nothing but dust; but, as momma said, they 
looked very well informed. 

It must be admitted that we were a little shy with 
the guide, we let him bully us. As poppa said, A was 
certainly well up in his subject, but that was no reason 
why he should have treated us as if we had all come 
from St. Paul’s or Kansas City. There was a conde- 
scension about him that was not explained by the state 
of his linen, and a familiarity that I had always sup- 
posed confined exclusively to the British aristocracy 
among themselves. He had a red face and a blue eye 
with which he looked down on us with scarcely con- 
cealed contempt, and he was marvelously agile, distrib- 
uting his information as open street-car conductors col- 
lect fares. 

“They seem extremely careful of their herbage in this 
town,’’ remarked the serious man, and we noticed that 
it was so. Precautions were taken in wire that would 
have dissuaded a grasshopper from venturing on it. It 
grew very neatly inside, doubtless with a certain chic, 
ut it had a look of being put on for the occasion that 
was essentially Parisian. Also the trees grew up out 
of iron plates, which was uncomfortable, though, no 
doubt, highly finished, and the flowers had a cachet 
about thera which made one think of French bonnets. 
As we roiled into the Bois it became evident that the 
guide had something special tocommunicate. He raised 
his voice and coughed, in a manner which commanded 
instant attention. 

‘“‘Ladies—and genelmen,’’ he said—he always added 
the gentlemen as if they were an afterthought—“you 
are mos’ fortunate, mos’ locky. Tout Paris—all the 
folks—are still driving their ‘orse an’ carriage ‘ere. 
One week more—the style will be all gone—what you 
say—vamoosed? Every mother’s son! An’ Cook’s ex- 
cursion party won't see nothin’ but ole cabs goin’ 
along!” 

“Can’t we get away from them?’’ asked the serious 
person. It was humorously intended—certainly a lib« 
erty, and the guide was down on it in an instant. 

“Get away from them? Not if they know you're 
here!”’ 

At which the serious man looked still more serious, 
and sympathy for him sprang up in every heart. 

We passed Longchamps at a steady trot, and the 
guide’s statement that the races there were always held 
on Sunday was received with a silence that eviderttly 
disappointed him. It was plain that he had a wither- 
ing rejoinder ready fcr sabbatarians, and he waited anx- 
iously, balanced on one foot, for an expression of shocked 
opinion. It was after we had passed Mont Valerien 
frowning on the horizon that the man in the pink cot- 
ton shirt began to grow restive under so much instruc- 
tion. He told the serious person that his name was Hink- 
son of Iowa, and the serious person was induced to reply 
that his-was Pabbley of Simcoe, Ontario. It was insub- 
ordination—the guide was talking about the shelling 
from Mont Valerien at the time, with the most patriotie 
dislocations in his grammar. 

‘You understan’, you see?’ he concluded. ‘Now 
those two genelmen, they don’ understan’, and they 
don’ see. An’ when they get back to the United States 
they won’ be able to tell their wives an’ sweethearts 
anythin’ about Mont Valerien! All right, genelmen— 
ge yourselves. Mais you please remember I am just 
ike William Shekspeare—lI give no repetition!’’ 

It was then that the serious man detonenaten that 
Britons, even the North American kind, never never 
would be slaves. Placing his black silk hat carefully 
a little further back on his head, he leaned forward. 

““Now look here, mister,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re as per- 
sonal as a Yankee newspaper. So far as I know, you’re 
not the friend of my c ‘ildhood, nor the companion of 
my later years, except for this trip only, and I'd just as 
soon you realized it. As far as | know you're paid to 
point out objects of historical interest. Don’t you trouble 
to — us any further than that. We'll excuse 

ou 

‘‘Ladies—an’ genelmen,’’ continued the guide calmly, 
‘in a lil’ short while we shall be anpreaonel to the town 
of St. Cloud. At that town of St. Cloud will be one 
genelman will take the excellen’ group—fotograff. ‘To 
appear in that fotograff, you will lease all keep to- 
gether with me. Afterward, you will look at the foun- 
tains, at the magnificent panorama de Paris, and we go 
on to Versailles. On the return journey, if you like 
that fotograff you can buy, if you don’ like, you don* 
buy. An’ if you got no wife an’ no sweetheart all the 
same you keep your temper!”’ 

But Mr. Pabbley had settled his hat in its normal 
position and did not intend to clear his brow for action 
again. All might have gone well had it not been for 
the patriotic sensitiveness of Mr. Hinkson of Iowa. 

“I think I heard you pass a remark about American 
newspapers, gvir,’’ said Mr. Hinkson of Iowa. ‘‘Think 
you’ve got any better in Canada?’ 

Mr. Pabbley smiled. There may have been some - 
fancied superiority in the smile. 

“I guess they suit us better,’ he said. 

“Got any circulation figures about you?’ 

“Not being an advertising agent, I don’t carry 
them.”’ 

“I seel’’ Mr. Hinkson’s manner of saying he saw 
clearly implied that there re ps have been other rea- 


sons Why Mr. Pabbley declined to pevtese those figures. 
We were all listening now, and the guide had subsided 
upon the box seat. The Senator’s face wore the judicial 


expression it always assumes when he has a difficulty 
in being himself out of the conversation. It became 
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easier than ever to separate the Republican and the Brit- 
ish elements on that coach. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mr. Hinkson, ‘‘don’t you folks get pretty 
tired of paying Victoria taxes sometimes?” 

The British contingent seemed to find this amusing. 
The Americans looked as if it were no laughing matter. 

“T don’t believe her Majesty is much the richer for 
all she gets out of us,’’ said Mr. Pabbley. 

“Oh, I guess you send over a pretty good lump per 
annum, don't you?”’ 

“Not a red cent, sir,’ 
‘We run our own show.” 

“What about that aristocrat that rules the country 
up at Ottawa?”’ 

“Oh, he hasn’t got any say! We get him out and 
my him a salary to save ourselves the trouble of elect- 
ing a president. A presidential election’s bad for busi- 
ness, bad for politics, bad for morals.”’ 

“You seem to know. Doesn't it ever make you tired 
to hear yourselves called subjects? Don’t you ever want 
to be free and equal, like us? Trot out the truth now— 
the George Washington article!” 

‘‘Mister,”’ said Mr. Pabbley, ‘I flatter myself that 
Canadians are a good deal like United States folks al- 
realy, and I don't mind congratulating both our nations 
on the resemblance. But I’m bound to add that, while 
I would wish to imitate the American people in many 
ways still further, I wouldn't be like you personally, no, 
not under any circumstances, nor in any respect.”’ 

At this moment it was necessary to dismount, and, 
as poppa and I both immediately became engaged in 
reconciling momma to the necessity of walking to the 
top of the plateau, I lost the rest of the conversation. 
Momma, when it was necessary to walk anywhere, al- 
ways became pathetic and offered to stay behind alone. 
She declared on this occasion that she would be per- 
fectly happy in the coach with the dear horses, and 
poppa had to resort to extreme measures. ‘‘Please 
rourself, Augusta,”’ he said. Your lightest whim is 
lotr $0 me, ond you know it. But I’m going to hate 
standing up in that photograph all alone with my only 
child, Jike any widower.’ 

‘Alexander!’ exclaimed momma at once. ‘‘What 
a dreadful idea! Ithink I might be able to manage it.” 

The photographer was there with his camera. The 
guide marshaled us up to him, falling back now and 
then to bark at the heels of the lagging ones, and, with 
the assistance of a bench and an acacia, we were rapidly 
arranged, the short ones standing up, the tall ones sit- 
ting down, every one assuming his most pleasing expres- 
sion, and the Misses Bingham standing alone, apart, on 
the horizon, Jooking on under an umbrella that seemed 
to protect them from the intimate association with the 
democracy in any form. We saw the guide approach 
them in gingerly interrogation, but before simultaneous 
waves of their two black fans, he retired in disorder. 
The bride had slipped her hand upon her husband's 
shoulder, just to mark his identity; the fat gentleman 
had removed his hat and hurriedly put it on again, and 
the photographer had gone under his curtain for the 
third time, when Mr. Hinkson, of Iowa, who sat in a 
conspicuous cross-legged position in the foreground, 
drew from his pocket a handkerchief and spread it 
carefully out over one knee. It was not an ordinary 
handkerchief, it was a pocket edition of the Stars and 
Stripes, all red, and blue, and white, and it attracted 
ihe instant attention of every eye. One of the eyes was 
Mr. Pabbley’s, who appeared to clear the group at a 
bound in consequence. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ exclaimed Mr. Pabbley 
with vehemence, ‘‘does any one happen to have a 
Union Jack about him or her?” 

They felt in their pockets, but they hadn’t. 

“Then,” said Mr. Pabbley, who was evidently 
aroused, ‘‘unless the gentleman from Iowa will with- 
draw his handkerchief, I refuse to sit.” 

“T guess we aren't any of us annexationists,’’ said a 
middle-aged woman from Toronto, in a duster, and pro- 
ceeded to follow Mr. Pabbley. 

The rest of the Canadians looked at each other unde- 
cidedly for a moment and then slowly filed after the 
middle-aged woman. There remained the mere wreck 
of a group clustering round the national emblem on the 
leg of Mr. Hinkson. The guide was expostulating him- 
self speechless, the photographer was in convulsions, 
the Senator saw it was time tointerfere. Leaning over, 


‘said Mr. Pabbley, decisively. 


he gently tapped the patriot from Iowa on the shoulder. 


“Aren't you satisfied with the seventy million fel- 


| low-citizens you’ve got already,”’ said poppa, “‘that you 


want to grab nine half-starved Canucks with a hand 
camera?”’ 

“They’re in the majority here,’’ said Mr. Hinkson 
fiercely, “‘and I dare any one of ‘em to touch that flag. 
Go along over there and join ‘em if you like—they’re 
goin’ to be done by themselves--to send to Queen Vic- 
toria!”’ 

But that was further than anybody would go, even 
in defense of cosmopolitanism. The Republic rallied 
round Mr. Hinkson’s leg, while the Dominion with much 
dignity supported Mr. Pabbley. As momma said, human 
nature is perfectly extraordinary. 

For the rest of the journey to Versailles there was 
hardly any international conversation. Mr. Hinkson 
tied his handkerchief round his neck, and the Canadians 
tried to look as if they had no objection. We passed 
through the villages of Montretout and Buze. I know 
we did because momma took down the names, but I 
fancy they couldn’t have differed much from the gen- 
eral landscape, for I don’t remember a thing about 
them. The Misses Bingham came and sat next us at 
luncheon, which flattered both momma and me im- 
mensely, though the Senator didn’t seem able to see 
where the distinction came in, and during this meal 
they pointed out the fact that Mr. Hinkson was drink- 
ing lemonade with his roast mutton, and asked us how 
we could travel with such a combination. I remember 
poppa said that it was a combination that Mr. Hinkson 
aud Mr. Hinkson only had to deal with, but momma 
and I felt the obloquy of it a good deal, though when 
we came to think of it we were no more responsible for 
Mr. Hinkson than the Misses Bingham were. After 
that, walking rapidly behind the guide, we covered cen- 
turies of French history, illustrated by chairs and tables 
and fire-irons and chandeliers and four-post beds. Mom- 
ma told me afterward that she was rather sorry she had 
taken me with the guide through Madame du Barry’s 
fascinating Petit Trianon, the things he didn’t say 
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sounded so improper, but when I assured her that it 
was only contemporary scandal that had any effect on 
our morals, she said she supposed that was so, and some- 
how one never did expect people who wore curled wigs 
and knee-breeches to behave quite prettily, The rooms 
were dotted with groups of people who had come in 
fiacres or by tramway, which made it difficult for the 
guide to impart his information only to those who had 
paid for it. He generally surmounted this by saying, 
“Ladies and genelmen, I want you to stick closer than 
brothers. When you hear me a-talkin’ don’ you go 
turnin’ over your Baedekers and lookin’ out of the win- 
dow. If I didn’t know a great big sight more about 
Versailles than Baedeker does I wouldn’t be here mak- 
in’ a clown of myself; an’ I’ll show you the view out 
of the window all in good time. You see that lady an’ 
two genelmeon over there? They're listenin’ all right 
enough because they don’t belong to this party an’ they 
want to get a little information cheap price. All right 
—I let ’em have it!”’ 

At which the lady and two gentlemen usually melted 
away looking annoyed. I don’t think the most unscru- 
pulous could have called our guide a sensitive person. 

We were fascinated with the coaches of state and 
much impressed with the cost of them. As momma 
said it took so very little imagination to conjure up a 
Royal Philip inside bowing to the populace. 

“What a pity we couldn't have had them over,” said 
poppa indiscreetly. 

“Where you mean?’ demanded the guide, ‘‘over to 
America? I know—for that ole Chicago show! You 
are the five hundred American who has said that to me 
this summer! Number five hundred! Nossir, we don’t 
lend those carriage. We don't even drive them ourself.’’ 

“No more kings and queens nowadays,’’ remarked 
Mr. Hinkson, ‘‘this century’s got no us» for them.” 

I think the guide was a Monarch‘st. ‘‘Nossir,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you don’t see no more kings an’ queens of France, 
but you do see a good many people travelin’ that’s noth- 
in’ like so good for trade.’’ 

At which Mr. Pabbley’s eye sought that of the guide, 
and expressed its appreciation in aloud and joyous wink. 

In the Palace, especially in the picture rooms, there 
were generally benches along the walls. When momma 
observed this she arranged that she should go on ahead 
and sit down and get the impression, while poppa and I 
caught up from time to time with the guide and the 
information. The guide was quite agreeable about it, 
when it was explained to him. 

He was either a very thoughtless, or a very insincere 
person, however. Stopping before the portrait of an 
officer in uniform he drew us all together. The Cana- 
dians, headed by Mr. Pabbley, were well to the fore, 
and it was to them in particular that he appeared to ad- 
dress himself when he said, ‘ Take a good look at this 
picture, ladies and genelmen. There is a man wat lives 
in your ‘istory, an’, if I may say, in your ‘art—as he 
does in ours. There’s a man, ladies and genelmen, that 
helped you on toliberty. Take a good look at ’im, you'll 
be glad to remember it afterward.”’ 

And it was General Lafayette! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was after dinner, and we were sitting in the little 
courtyard of the hotel in the dark without our hats, that 
is, momma and I, the Senator was never altogether with- 
out his hat. I think he would have felt it to be a little 
indecent. The courtyard was paved, and there were 
flowers on the stand in the middle of it, natural palms 
and artificial begonias mixed with the most annoying 
cleverness, and little tables for coffee cups or; glasses 
were scattered about. Outside beyond the hotel vesti- 
bule one could see and hear Paris rolling by in the gas- 
light. It was the only place in the hotel that did not 
smell of furniture, so we frequented it. So did Mr. 
Mal]tand Mrs. Malt, and Emmeline Malt, and Miss Callis. 
That was chiefly how we made the acquaintance of the 
Malt party. You can’t very well sit out in the dark in 
a foreign capital with a family from your own State 
and not get to know them. Besides, poppa never could 
overcome his feeling of indebtedness to Mr. Malt. They 
were taking Emmeline abroad for her health. She was 
the popular thirteen-year-old only child of American 
families, and she certainly was thin. I remember be- 
ing inhumanly pleased, sometimes, considering her in 
her typical capacity, that I once had a little brother, 
though he died before I was born. 

The two gentlemen were smoking, we could see noth- 
ing but the ends of their cigars glowing in their imme- 
diate vicinity. Momma was saying that the situation 
was very romantic, and Mr. Malt had assured her that 
it was nothing to what we would experience in Italy. 
“That's where you get romance,”’ said Mr. Malt, and his 
cigar end dropped like a falling star as he removed the 
ash. ‘‘Italy’s been romantic ever since B.C., all through 
the time the rest of the world was inventing Magna 
Chartas and Doomsday Books, and Parliaments, and 
printing presses, and steam engines, Italy’s gone right 
on turning out romance. Result is a better quality of 
that article to be had in Italy to-day than anywhere 
else. Further result, twenty million pounds spent there 
annually by tourists from all parts of the civilized world. 
Romance, like anything else, can be made to pay.” 

“Are we likely to find the beds,’’ began Mrs. Malt 
plaintively. 

“‘Oh, dear yes, Mrs. Malt!’’ interrupted momma, who 
thought everything entomological extremely indelicate. 
‘Perfectly. You have only to go to the hotels the guide- 
books recommend, and everything will be quite propre.” 

‘‘Well,” said Emmeline, “they may Wet in 
Italy, but they’re not propre in Paris. e to 
speak to the housemaid yesterday morning, didn’t we, 
mother? Don’t you remember the back of my neck?”’ 

‘*We all suffered!’ declared Mrs, Malt. 

‘‘And I showed one to her, mother, and all she would 
say was ‘jamais ici, mademoiselle, ici, jamais!’ And 
there it was, you know.” 

‘‘Emmeline,”’ said her father, “‘isn’t it about time for 
you to want to go to bed?”’ 

*‘Not by about three hours. Sa aes to get up a 
little music first. Do og play, Miss Wick?’ 

Momma said she didn’t, and Miss Malt disappeared 
in search of other performers. ‘‘Don’t you go asking 
strangers to Ray: eline,”’ her mother called after 
her. ‘They'll think it forward of you.” 

“When Teeattlinc leaves us,”’ said her father, ‘‘I al- 
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ways have a kind of abandoned feeling, like a top. that’s 
got to the end of its spin.” 

There was silence for a moment and then the Sena- 
tor said he thought he could understand that. 

“‘Well,’’ continued Mr. Malt, “‘you’ve had three whole 
days now. 1 presume you're beginning to know your 
way around.” 

“I think we may say we’ve made pretty good use of 
our time,’’ responded the Senator. “This morning we 
had a look in at the Luxembourg picture gallery, and 
the Madeleine, and Napoleon’s Tomb, and the site of 
the Bastile. This afternoon we took a run down to 
Notre Dame Tathedral. That'sa very fine building, sir.”’ 

“You saw the Morgue, of course, when you were in 
that direction,’’ remarked Mr. Malt. 

*“‘Why, no,”’ poppa confessed, ‘‘we haven’t taken much 
of a liking for live Frenchmen, up to the present, and I 
don’t suppose dead ones would be any more attractive.’’ 

“Oh, there’s nothing unpleasant,’’ said Mrs, Malt, 
“nothing that you can notice.”’ 

“Nothing at all,’ said Mr. Malt. ‘‘They refrigerate 
them, you know. We send our beef to England by the 

same — . 

“There are ine qe the Senator interrupted, “‘who 
never can see anything amusing in a corpse.” 

“They don’t let you in as a matter of course,’’ Mr. 
Malt went on. ‘‘You have to pretend that you're look- 
ing for a relation.” 

“We had to mention Uncle Sammy,”’ said Mrs. Malt, 

“An uncle of Mis’ Malt’s who went to California in 
’49 and was never heard of afterward,’’ Mr. Malt ex- 
plained. ‘‘first use he’s ever been to his family. Well, 
there they were, seven of ’em, lying there-looking at 
= yesterday. Allin good condition. I was told they 

ve a place downstairs for the older ones.’’ 

“‘Alexander,’’ said momma faintly, ‘‘I think I should 
like a little brandy in my coffee. Were there—were 
there any ladies among them, Mr. Malt?” 

“Three,’’ Mr, Malt responded briskly, ‘‘and one of 
them had her hair—”’ 

“‘Then please don’t tell us about them,’’ momma ex- 
claimed, and the silence that ensued was one of slight 
indignation on the part of the Malt family. 

*“You’ve been seeing the town at all, evenings?’ Mr. 
Malt inquired of the Senator. 

“I can’t say I have. We've been seeing so much of 
it in the daytime, we haven’t felt able to enjoy anything 
at night except our beds,’’ poppa returned with his ac- 
customed candor. 

“Just so. All the same there's a good deal going on 
in Paris after supper.” 

“So I’ve always been told,”’ said the Senator, light- 
ing another cigar. 

“They've got what you might call characteristic 
shows here. You see a lot of life.” 

“Can you take your ladies?’’ asked the Senator. 

‘Well, of course you can, but I don’t believe they 
would find it interesting.” 

“Too much life,’’ said the Senator. “I guess that 
settles it for me too. I daresay I’m lacking in original- 
ity and enterprise, but I generally ask myself about an 
entertainment, ‘Are Mrs. and Miss Wick likely to enjoy 
it?’ 1fso, well and good. If not, I don’t as a rule take 
it in.’’ 

“‘He’s a great comfort that way,’’ remarked momma 
to Mrs. Malt. 

“Oh, 1 don’t frequent them myself,’ said Mr. Malt 
defensively. 

“Talking of improprieties,’’ remarked Miss Callis, 
‘‘*have you seen the New Salon?”’ 

There was something very unexpected about Miss 
Callis, momma complained of it. Her remarks were 
never polished by reflection. She called herself a child 
of nature, but she really resided at Brooklyn. 

The Senator said we had not. 

“Then don’t you go, Mr. Wick. There’s a picture 
there—"’ 

*“We never look at such pictures, Miss Callis,’”” momma 
interrupted. 

“It’s so French,’’ said Miss Callis. 

Momma drew her shawl round her preparatory to 
withdrawing, but it was too late. 

“Too French for words,’’ continued Miss Callis. ‘‘The 
poet Lamartine, with a note-book and a in his hand, 
seated in a triumphal chariot, drawn through the clouds 
by beautiful Muses.”’ 

“Oh,’’ said momma, in a relieved voice, ‘‘there’s 
nothing so dreadfully French about that.” 

“You should have seen it,’’ said Miss Callis. ‘It was 
simply immoral. Lamartine was in a frock coat!” 

athere could have been nothing objectionable in 
that,’ momma repeated. “I ee agp the Muses—”’ 

“The Muses were not in frock coats. They were 
dressed in their traditions,’ replied Miss Callis, ‘‘but 
ea: couldn’t save the situation, poor dears.” 

omma looked as if she wished she had the courage 
to ask Miss Callis to explain. 

“In picture galleries,’’ remarked poppa, ‘“‘we've seen 
only the Luxembourg and the Louvre. The Louvre, I 
acknowledge, is worthy of a second visit. But I don’t 
believe we'll have time to get round again.” 

“We've got to get a hustle on ourselves in a day or 
two,’” said Mr. Malt, as we separated for the night. 
“There’s all Italy and Switzerland waiting for us, and 
they’re bound to be done, because we've got circular 
tickets. But there’s something about this town that I 
hate to leave.”’ 

“He doesn’t know whether it’s the Arc de Triomphe 
on the Bois de Boulogne or the Opera Comique, or 
what,”’ said Mrs. Malt in affectionate criticism. ‘‘But 
we’ve been here a week over our time now, and he 
doesn’t seem able to tear himself away.” 

“I'll tell you what it is,’’ exclaimed Mr. Malt, pro- 
ducing a newspaper, ‘‘it’s this little old New York ‘Her- 
ald.’ ere’s no use ———- it with any American 
newspaper, and it wouldn’t be fair to do so; but I won- 
der these French rags, in a foreign tongue, aren’t 
ashamed to be published in the same capital with it. It 
doesn’t take above a quarter of an hour to read in the 
mornings, but it’s a quarter of an hour of solid comfort 
that you don’t expect somehow abroad, If the New 
York ‘Herald’ were only published in Rome I wouldn’t 
mind going there.” 

“There’s something,”’ said poppa. thoughtfully, as 
we ascended to the third floor, “‘in what Malt says.” 

Next day we spent an hour buying trunks for the 
accommodation of the unattainable elsewhere. Then 
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poppa reminded us that we had an important satisfac- 
tion yet bel a oe “‘Business before pleasure,”’ he 
said, ‘certainly. But we’ve been os ga our minds 
prett hard for the last few ney and I feel the need of 
a little relaxation. D.V. and PI propose this after- 
noon to make the ascent of the Eiffel Tower. Are you 

“I will accompany you, Alexander, if it is safe,’’ said 
momma, “‘and, if it is unsafe, I couldn’t possibly let you 
go without me.” 

Momma is naturally a person of some timidity, but 
when the Senator proposes to incur any danger she 
always suggests that he shall do it over her d body. 

I forget where we were at the time, but I know that 
we had only to walk through the perpetual motion of 
Paris, across a bridge, and down a few steps on the 
other side, to find the little steamer that took us by the 
river to the Tower. We might have gone by omnibus 
or by fiacre, but if we had we should never have known 
what a street the Seine is, ae ee Paris, brown 
in the open sun, dark under the’shadowing arches of the 
bridges, full of hastening comers and goers from land- 
ing-place to landing-place, up and down. It gave us 
quite a new familiarity with the river, which had been 
before only a part of the on ga and one of the 
things that made Paris imposing. e saw that it was 
a highway of traffic, and that the little, brisk, business- 
like steamers were full of people, who went about in 
them because it was the cheapest and most convenient 
way, and not at all for the pleasure of a trip by water. 
We noticed, too, a difference in these river-going people. 
Some of them carried baskets, and some of them read 
the ‘‘Petit Journal,’’ and they all comfortably submitted 
to the good-natured bullying of the mariner in charge. 
There were elderly women in black, with a button or 
two off their tight bodices, and children with patched 
shoes carrying an assortment of vegetables, and middle- 
aged men in slouch hats, smoking tobacco that would 
have been forbidden by public statute anywhere else. 
They all treated us with a respect and consideration 
which we had not observed in the Avenue de l’Opera, 
and I noticed the Senator visibly —e in it. there 
was also a man and a little boy, and a dog, all lunching 
out of the same basket. Afterward, on being requested 
to do so, the dog performed tricks—French ones—to the 
enjoyment and satisfaction of all three. There was a 


great deal of politeness and good feeling, and if they. 


were not Capi and Remi, and Vitalis, it was merely 
because their circumstances were different. 

As we stood looking at the Eiffel Tower, poppa said 
he thought he wouldn’t describe it. ‘It’s old news,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and there’s nothing the general public dislike 
so much as that. Every hotel-porter in Chicago knows 
that it’s three hundred meters high, and that you can 
see through it all the way up. There it is, and I feel as 
if I’d passed my boyhood in its shadow. That way I 
must say it’s a disappointment. I was expecting it to 
be more unexpected, if you understand.” 

Momma and I quite agreed. It had the familiarity 
of a demonstration of Euclid and _ to the non-engineer- 
ing mind was about as interesting. The Senator felt so 
well acquainted with it that he hesitated about buying 
a descriptive pamphlet. ‘‘They want to sell a stranger 
too much information in this country,’’ he said. “The 
meanest American intelligence is equal to stepping into 
an elevator and es out again.’ But he bought 
one nevertheless, and was particularly pleased with it, 
not only because it was the cheapest thing in Paris at 
five cents, but because, as he said hiiaself, it contained 
an amount of enthusiasm not usually available at aay 
price. ‘ 

(Continued next week.) 
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“You are not going out to-night again, are you, 
Janey?”’ 

“Yes, ma,Iam. Why not?’ 

“‘Why, you were out last Tuesday and the Tuesday 
before. What will Miss Grimshaw think?’ 

Janey tossed her empty little head. ‘I’m sure I 
don’t care what she thinks, ma. It’s time she had her 
eyes opened, quite,’’ emphatically. ‘‘Any one but her 
would have seen long ago how—how things were—”’ 

“Don’t talk like that, Janey. It does not become 
you when she’s always been so fond of you, and so kind 
too; I don’t feel very easy about it, I can tell you. 
After them keeping company all these years it does 
seem too bad. whatever he may tell you now, 
everybody has always thought they were properly 
engaged, though she is so close—’’ 

“Perhaps he wants a change by now,” suggested 
Janey, flippantly, admiring her own pretty face in the 
shabby pier-glass. ‘‘She’s so dreadfully plain-looking 
and too old for anything.”’ 

“She was pretty enough once, and she is younger 
than he is.” 

‘But it is different for a man—and you needn’t be 
nasty about it, ma, for you know you are glad he wants 
to marry me.” 

Mrs. Jackson had no reply handy, for the straight- 
forward accusation had the awkwardness of being the 
truth. She was not specially hard of heart, and would 
have been as honorable as the majority of her sex, see- 
ing that no woman can — to perfect equity, if the 
exigencies of maintaining her footing on a higher rung 
of the ladder than Nature or Mr. Jackson’s means war- 
ranted had permitted her. But womanly sympathies 
and a lifelong friendship had to go to the wall before 
the chance of securing an eligible husband for her 
daughter. 

ven a success may have its drawbacks. It was in 
anything but a comfortable frame of mind that Mrs. 
Jackson sat and watched the timepiece after Janey’s 
departure. Precisely at six o’clock came the genteel 
rat-a-tat-tat, as it had come at the same hour every 
oe eo Mrs. Jackson possessed a door to be 
rapped at. 

Miss. Mary Grimshaw was always punctual. She 
ae visits as she did every other thing—methodically. 

her usual quiet, self-restrained manner she greeted 
her friend with the customary “Well, Lavinia,” and 
the birdlike peck that did duty for a kiss. 

The remembrance of another and historic kiss flashed 
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into Mrs. Jackson’s mind, and for once her sympathy 
was with the betrayer. 

The carefully preserved hat and cloak were dain 
laid aside, and then Miss Grimshaw donned her thimble 
and ——_ to assist in a friendly way with the 
family mending. ‘‘Where is Janey?’’ she asked, after 
an interval during which she had cast several antici- 
patory glances at the room door. 

Mrs. Jackson, who had been studying the thin, sal- 
low, deep-lined face before her with a quite unneces- 
sarily vivid recollection of its one-time dark, rosy 
beer started guiltily. 

“‘She’s gone out to spend the evening,’’ she answered, 
nervously. 

“Gone out! Again?” A shadow rested on Mary’s 
worn face. ‘‘I am sorry,’’ she said, quietly. ‘I have 
not seen her for nearly a month. I have brought her a 
bit of finery for her neck,”’ extracting, with much 
trouble, a small tissue-paper parcel from her pocket, 
and adding, to give the correct touch of depreciation to 
her gift, ‘They do get up these lace things-so very 
cheaply now.”’ : 

rs. Jackson felt hot and choking. She hastily 
pushed the flimsy thing from her. 
. “‘No, no; you give her too much—you are too good to 
er.”’ 
‘‘Nonsense, Lavinia,’”’ said her friend, in amaze. 
‘Why shouldn’t I give her things? I always have done 
so. She is like my own, almost. You know if we 
Chapel folks believed in having godmothers I should 
have been hers, and I have always felt I had a proprie- 
tary claim to her.”’ 

“Yes; but—she’s not a taby now. She’s a young 
woman and—and will take her own ways—” 

“So she is. How the years do go!” with a deep, 
expressive sigh. “She is getting quite grown up. 
But,” with a tender little smile that softened her Me 9 
thin face wonderfully, ‘‘Janey will not want to take 
any bad ways, I know.” 

“T—don’t know—”’ 

“Why? What do you mean? You look put out— 
rather. Has she been vexing you to-day?”’ 

“T was going to say the same thing to you,”’ ignoring 
the question. ‘I thought you looked worried when first 
you came in, and you do look pale to-night. There’s 
nothing but trouble in this world for any of us,’’ willing 
to lay the blame of her own perfidy on the laws of the 
universe. 

“There’s nothing wrong with ogre AE ascone I 
had better tell you myself—you are sure to hear it—I 
met Mrs. Hilton (the wretched gossip!) last night. You 
know it does not take much-to set her tongue wagging 
—but—I am afraid I have been to blame—meeting him 
here so often—and taking her about every where—”’ 

“You mean—about Janey —and—Mr. Burchel 
Mrs. Jackson interposed, with dry lips and crimson 
face. She would not let things slide as a meaner 
woman might have done. Though she shrank from 
the crisis approaching, she would face it out. 

“Yes. do net wonder you are vexed, Lavinia, but 
you need nct mind it at all on my account, and it can- 
not hurt—Janey, she’s so young.”’ 

‘‘Well, Iam sorry about it—I am indeed. I—I meant 
to tell you—”’ stammered poor Lavinia. 

‘‘Had you heard the nonsense, then? But it was not 
worth repeating. It is too silly.” 

‘‘Well, there’s mostly fire where there is smoke,’ 
said Lavinia, with desperate courage. ‘‘Mary, you 
and me have been friends since we were as old as Janey, 
and I’m sure you know I wouldn’t hurt you for the 
world; but—-there’s things as we can’t help—and may 
as well face first as last-—”’ 

““As—what—sort of things?’’ 

‘‘Well—such as this.’ 

“‘As—what?”’ ; 

“You know. I’m sure I had not an idea he had taken 
a fancy to the child until quite lately. But now the 
mischief’s done it can’t be undone and—”’ 

But a look had come into Mary’s face and eyes that 
checked even her friend’s chattering tongue. Silent 
and awed we stand when in the presence of death, and 
saddest of all deaths is that of a lifelong hope and faith. 

Even a shallower heart than Lavinia’s would have 
been touched at the havoc she knew her words had 
wrought, and before which she sat silent and shame- 
stricken. 

And Mary Grimshaw sat stunned and blinded amid 
the ruins of the structure that hope and trusting love 
had been so patiently building up for the last twenty 
years. But not for long. Pride quickly drew a veil 
over the sore wound. 

mr her face was ghastly and her hands trembled 
so that she hid them under the work lying in her lap, 
Mary’s lips were drawn tightly back in a forced smile 
and her voice was fairly steady when she said: 

“I do hope Janey has not been silly enough to think 
Ralph means anything by his absurd little attentions. 
He never can help fussing after a pretty girl—and the 
child is that—but he means nothing by it; you might 
know that, I should think, if she doesn’t. owever, I 
will give him a little hint—girls-are so easily impressed, 
especially by a man so much older.”’ 

This was too much for Janey’s mother. 

“My girl isn’t easily impressed, anyway. She 
wouldn’t listen to him or have anything to do with him 
gg spoke out plain and straight about being mar- 
“Her mother’s own daughter, no doubt,’”’ with sting- 
ing sarcasm, 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Mary. We can’t alter things 
now.’ And I always did say you were letting it run on 
too long. No man can cand so long an engagement; 
you should have married him out of hand years ago.”’ 

This was a cheap way of peying back the last remark 
and relieving her feelings. No one knew better than 
herself that it was hope deferred that had stolen Mary’s 
youth and beauty. 

“That is a subject I discuss with no one,” Mary re- 
torted, with prim dignity. 

It was a w evening to both women. Each in 
turn and at cae fetervais made spasmodic and unsuc- 
cessful efforts at conversation and both furtively 
watched the clock. At nine o’clock precisely Mary 
pocketed her thimble and made preparations for leav- 
in 


g. 
‘You can tell Janey she need not go next Tuesday. 
I shall be too busy to come round.” 
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“Why? Have you much work in?” | 

“Yes. I have a whole set of cushions to ground in 
cross-stitch,’ enthusiastically, as if grounding cushions 
was the mission for which she lived. 

And then the two old friends were politely fussy 
ove their leave-taking, and Mary departed to face the 
anguish in her own shabby, lonely little room. 

he thought of all she had borne and given up for 
Ralph Burchel’s sake came to her as she stood waitin 
for admission at the door of her lodgings. How she ha 
uarreled with one after another of her relatives because 
she would not part with this shadow of a lover, would 
not dismiss the man who dangled after her, compromis- 
ing her by his visits and attention, and yet did not 
marry her. It came again with redoubled force and 
tenfold bitterness the next evening, when she succeeded 
in waylaying her treacherous lover, and when, in an- 
swer to her modest reproaches, he turned on her with a 
blatant Jaugh and said she must have known all along 
that he did not mean to marry her. ‘‘What had there 
been to hinder all these years if he had wanted?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘If she thought he was waiting until she was 
old enough she had deceived herself; he preferred a 
younger wife.” 

‘T—am not—old,’’ she gasped, helplessly, bewildered 
by this cruel flout. ‘‘I am only thirty—seven.” 

‘And look tifty-seven,’’’ he sneered, brutally. 

His callousness maddened her. It swept away all 
the tender, pathetic speeches she had mentally rehearsed 
on her way to meet him, and all the gently reproachful, 
delicate allusions to things that were past. It even car- 
ried away the proud reticence*and womanly dignity 
which were her most distinguished characteristics and 
on the possession of which she most plumed herself. 
Shaken with passion and pain she ctied out frantically: 
“T will not bear it! You can talk like that after—after 
everything; I will not suffer and you go free, I can’t 
bear it andI won’t. Youshall not treat me so cruelly— 
so inhumanly—without suffering yourself, too.’’ 

“IT wouldn’t go in for play-acting in the public streets 
if I were you,’’ he answered, coolly. ‘‘Andif you mean 
pele pull me up for damages, you're too late. You 

aven’t a letter of mine that’s not more than seven 
years old. So it is no go. I ascertained that much 
from my lawyer to-day.” 

Poor Mary winced. It was being whipped with a 
red-hot scourge. That after. all these years he should 
think her capable of « coarse, vulgar revenge like a 
breach of promise action or suspect her of desiring a 
money salve for her wounded heart! That this man, 
whom she had so loved as to shut herself out from every 
home to which she had a claim lest his delicate sensi- 
tiveness should be in danger of being abraded by a 
chilly welcome or chance slight, should be so mean and 
unfeeling that he could seek a cold-blooded legal dic- 
tum on the safety of deserting her! It was more than 
even a woman’s endurance could stand, 

“There is one place at least where your letters—old 
as they may be—will serve to punish you as you de- 
serve,’’ she sobbed out desperately, after wrestling with 
her passion in silence for a few minutes. ‘‘I will lay 
them before the church—and let that deal with you.” 

Ralph Burchel’s nonchalance deserted him. His 
sneering smile vanished and his dark face turned 
dirty yellow. Mary’s own face paled visibly, too, as 
she uttered the appalling threat—appalling and intelli- 
gible in its full significance only to those acquainted 
with the inner life and workings of a small Congrega- 
tional Chapel in a provincial manufacturing town. 

“You won't!’ he spluttered. ‘You daren’t! I¢ 
would be worse for you than me. You would only 
expose yourself and no one ever blames the man for 
these things.’’ 

“Do you think I care? Do you think a woman 
treated as you have treated me cares for anything—for 
anything—so long as she can have revenge?”’ 

“You would. You would care a lot. You would 
not bear to have all the women tittering and turning 
up their noses at you.’’ 

Even as he spoke there came to Mary the sudden 
recollection of a face with which she had been familiar 
all her life. 

It was an elderly face now, but it must have been a 
young one when first she knew it. Yet it was repulsive 
then as now, with the bold, hard look in the eyes and an 
impudent grin of defiance stereotyped on the full thick 
lips. It was the face of a woman who attended the 
same Chapel as Mary herself. A woman who had been 
excommunicated in her youth for some glaring wrong- 
doing, but who had, with brazen self-assertion, persisted 
in occupying her accustomed seat in the place where 
her sin had been known and judged. 

A shiver of horror shook Mary’s bony frame, but 
her face did not relax. . 

’“Tf I cannot bear it, there is always—death.”’ 

“You needn’t try to frighten me with that sort of 
talk,’’ said the one-time tender lover. ‘I’m not going 
to be driven by a mad woman. You've had your day 
and it’s Janey’s turn now, so you may as well make the 
best of it and not threaten what you know you won’t be 
such a fool as to do.” 

‘‘Won’t I?’”’ cried Mary, sobbing with outraged pas- 
sion. ‘“Won’t I? I'll bring every one of your letters to 

our father to-morrow, and as he’s senior deacon he'll 
ve to put them before the church. If I can’t punish 
you I'll disgrace you, and that’s worse.” 

Only those who have gone through the same deep 
waters can understand the transport of maddened rage 
that now possessed Mary Grimshaw. Her face was so 
distorted and ghastly when she reached home that her 
landlady cried out in = oe ren Mary pushed hastily 
_ her, muttering she had got a jaothdelas and locked 

erself in her room. 

If she had relaxed the tight rein with which she held 
herself in sufficiently to speak she would probably have 
screamed aloud and fallen into violent hysterics. But 
she would not allow herself that luxury. All night she 
sat upright, rigid, in her chair, striving with all her 
might not to think lest she should go jon 

t was not grief or self-pity she felt; it was rage— 
blinding, maddening rage—all the more agonizing be-~ 
cause of its impotence. She could revenge herself 
though she could not prevent his marrying; she did 
not want to wring Janey’s heart, but she could and 
would wreak vengeance on him by holding him up to 
scorn and ridicule and having him expelled from the 
church. But she could not undo the past. She could 
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not live over again the years she had wasted. She had 
been a blind, besotted fool and she could never blot out 
from her own remembrance the humiliation of her 
folly. Her anger at herself choked her and tore at her 
breast. She longed to beat and buffet herself, but the 
habit of decorum was too strong. She felt it would be 
undignified and look silly. 

There were dark purple shadows round her eyes and 
a broad white mark about her mouth when she left 
home next day with the bundle of letters in her little 
handbag. Though her errand was so momentous she 
walked very slowly, often stopping to look in at the 
shop-windows. In one of them a picture of a baby— 
one of those chubby, dimpled, radiantly happy babies 
that artists are so fond of painting—caught her eye and 
she stood long gazing at it. It reminded her of Janey 
Jackson when she was a baby. Poor little Janey! 
What a good little mite she had been in those days, and 
how often had she comforted Mary’s lonely heart by her 
loving ways. A softer look had crept into the haggard 
face before the journey was penne. 

Leaving the town behind her Mary, in spite of her 
languid movements, was soon in the suburbs, and here 
she moved along more quickly until she reached St. 
Mark’s Church. St. Mark’s was a neat little church 
that had apparently been erected to be in readiness 
when the surrounding vacant land should be built upon. 
At present it stood quite alone on the roadside. 

As Mary passed she heard the choristers practicing 
and stopped to listen to the singing. Their sweet boy- 
voices rang out clear-and silvery in the soft evening 
stillness. As she listened Mary’s head dropped until it 
rested on the iron railing and her face was hidden. 
They were singing an anthem that she had often helped 
to sing, side by side with Ralph in the old, old days 
when his love was warm and eager, and, for her, his 
presence was enough to turn the ugly cramped gallery 
where the singers sat into the golden gates of Para- 
dise, 

The cruel, toilsome years dropped away and she saw 
him once again as the bright, brave, ardent lover he had 
beer in those days. Her heart softened toward him, and 
the chain of her agony loosened a little as she cried 
softly, resting her face against the cool, unresponsive 
iron. 

“Is anything the matter, missis? Can I do aught for 

ou?”’ 
5 She started up hastily at the unexpected question, 
and met the peering gaze of a pair of kindly blue 
eyes. 

It was a white-haired old man who had been at- 
tracted by her sobbing, and who, when she had an- 
swered in the negative, patted her shoulder soothingly 
and said: ‘‘Cheer up, missis.. Put your trust in the 
Lord, my lass, there's always comfort to be had theer. 
Though thy father and mother forsake thee, the Lord 
will take thee up,’’ and, with another pat, he went his 
way to his night’s work. 

Mary’s face was very white and rigid when next she 
raised it, but she resumed her journey, walking more 
steadily and quickly than before, and did not pause 
once until she reached her destination. 

But once there the conflict began again, and she 
walked backward and forward past the door many 
times before she rang the bell and asked to see Mr. 
Burchel. Her voice was so choked and strange that the 
maid scarcely knew what she said, and, when she was 
shown into the drawing-room, asked: 

“Is it Mr. Burchel or Mr. Ralph you wish to see, 
ma’am?”’ 

Mary’s face worked so fiercely for a moment that the 
girl was frightened. She knew Miss Grimshaw by sight 
and was afraid she had offended her by the question. 
She was only too glad to beat a hasty retreat when Mary 
repeated ‘Mr. Burchel.”’ 

Quick as were her movements she had not closed the 
door when Mary spoke again, still in the same thick 
whispering voice: 

“It is Ralph I want. Is he in the house?” 

**Yes’m. I'll tell him.’ 

When Mary was left alone she took the letters from 
the handbag; she did not sit down, but stood holding 
them to her breast, close by the door. 

She did not guess that Ralph had seen her coming 


and had decided to capitulate. His love toward himself 
far outweighed his regard for Janey or any one else; 
and rather than have his much-prized respectability 


assailed he was prepared to forego his desires. 

Mary heard him descending the stairs and her heart 
leaped at the sound of his footstep, as it had never failed 
to do in all the long years since she first listened to it. 
She did not look at him when he entered the room (and 
so was spared the sight of the cringing, insidious smile 
with which he greeted her), but stretched out her hands 
holding the packet toward him, turning away her 
face. 

‘Here are your letters,’’ she said; ‘do what you will 
with them—and—be good to Janey—”’ 

He snatched at the packet, and when he had it in his 
own hand looked at her doubtfully. 

She answered his look, though she did not see it. 

‘They are all there—every one. You need not ex- 
amine them. I suppose you can trust me,” she said, 
bitterly. 

He assured her, with effusion, that he could; that 
she was too generous; but she had always been too good 
to him, and they would always be good friends, and for 
old sake’s sake— 

But Mary shrank from the proffered embrace, put- 
ting up her hands to keep him off and looking at him 
for the first time. ‘‘Open the door and let me go. For 
God’s sake—let me go, let me go!’’ she moaned. 

Frightened at her dreadful look he opened the door 
with all speed, and, as she did not avail herself of it, 
but stood swaying her body to and fro, moaning under 
her breath, he took her by the arm and gently piloted 
her through the hall and out into the road. He felt it 
would be unpleasant and inconvenient if his father 
should see her so agitated, and he knew she would 
recover when she got outside. 

Ps y Gad! She must have cared for me and no mis- 
take,”’ he muttered, more complacent than regretful. 
“But how these dark women go off their looks; she 
looks a regular old hag. And now for pretty little 
Janey,"’ hugging himself as he thought of his new love, 
while watching his old one safely out of sight round 
the corner of the road. 
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per month. 


This is a chronicle of the sensational dramas, en- 
chanting romances, tragical histories, pathetic trials, 
fierce passions and pure hearts of all those who have 
lived and loved, from the earliest times to the present 
day, with faithful descriptions of the virtues and 
charms which inspired them and the joys and disasters 
which they caused. The work is superbly and profusely 
illustrated. It is edited by Edgar Saltus, author of 
‘‘When Dreams Come True,” etc., etc. It is in three 
charming octavo volumes, containing numerous Page 
Illustrations, printed from New Plates on Extra Super- 
calendered Paper, bound in Exquisite Style with origi- 
nal Side and Back stamps, and constituting the most 
attractive set of table-books we have ever published as 
rremiums. The first volume portrays the Loves and 
pene of Mythical Days. In the second volume there 
are two divisions, one of which is devoted to the heroes 
and heroines of Chivalry and Romance, and the other 
to those of History. Beginning with the story of that 


sweet young girl who, when her lover Leander was 
drowned, drowned herself at his side, it passes on to the 
famous tale of Guinevere and Launcelot. and thence 
through the Arthurian cycle upward to Heloise, and on 
through all the tears of Italy, though all the splendid 
treacheries of France, until the third volume is reached, 
= which are described the Loves and Lovers of Modern 
imes., 

These fine volumes, ‘“The Lovers of the World,’ cover 
the ground in so far as history, poetry, romance and 
legend have combined to give the subject completeness, 
Shakespeare and the Sacred Text, Homer and Modern 
History, Medieval Minnesingers and Wagner the Im- 
mortal—classic and imperishable memorials, all, of the 
unchangeable essence of human strengths and natural 
limitations—are contributors to the matchless sympo- 
sium and reciprocal strivings of the human heart, of 
which these volumes give authentic record. The fact 
that such a work as this is now made one of the Regular 
Premiums of a CoLLIER’s WEEKLY regular annual sub- 
scription of $6.50 is due to the fact that ‘Lovers of the 
World”’ is not a specialty among books, but is of such 
general interest to humanity at large that subscribers 
cannot possibly consider the subject foreign to their 
tastes and personal sympathies. The usual terms, $1.00 
down and 50 cents a month, will apply in this case also. 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY and ‘‘Lovers of the World,”’ $5.00— 
payable $1.00 when volumes are delivered and 50 cents 
a month for eight months afterward. The same, with 
Fortnightly Library, $6.50—payable $1.00 down and 50 
cents a month for the next eleven months. AlJl novels 
of the Library are pay» dee, ange cannot be obtained in 
any other Library, and are,by the greatest living authors. 
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Price $3.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of 
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According to a high literary authority, there are, 
in the literary product of the present day, ‘‘a thou- 
sand volumes to one book, a thousand echoes to one 
voice.’’ Of the crowd of novels which annually issue 
from the press scarcely one in a hundred carries the 
reader out of the beaten track. Mr. Kipling’s stories 
are books, and not merely volumes. When he speaks 
his words find utterance in a voice and not an echo. 
He snatches his readers out of themselves and whirls 
them into a world which is new yet manifestly real. 
Fresh, strong, rapid and vividly picturesque, his work 
appeals with forcible directness to a weary novel-read- 
ing public, whose vacant hours have long been pla- 
carded with the notice, “‘All rubbish may be shot here.”’ 
Kipling has succeeded in striking the happy mean 
between idealism and romance and a too bald realism. 
He is a born story-teller. But he draws his tales from 








the life. He offers us fresh faces, which yet are real 
human flesh and blood, and he gives us incidents that 
are facts to be encountered in London streets as well as 
in Indian jungles. 

His bold, dashing sketches of real nature, with their 
masses of color concentrated on exactly the right spot, 
enable him to make objects picturesque which more 
finished work would reveal in their true ungainliness 
and squalor. If labor has been bestowed upon the art, 
it is successfully concealed. The apparent ease with 
which the effects are produced reacts upon the reader. 
And with the eye of the born artist he also possesses 
his reticence. Concentrating himself upon the one 
point which he wishes to bring out, he suffers nothing 
to distract his attention from it. His scenes are painted 
in the minimum of space, and with the maximum of 
vividness. The picture is given as it were in a flash of 
lightning, and he who travels by express train may read 
it ata glance. The gift of telling a short story, which 
is complete in itself and does not appear to be a frag- 
ment of a larger whole, is a rare one, and Mr. Kipling 
possesses it to a very remarkable degree of perfection. 

Mr. Kipling, therefore, is fortunate both in his mat- 
ter and in his manner: in his matter because it is new, 
yet real, and deals with incident in a narrative form; 
in his manner because it is rapid, direct, concentrated, 
and fitted for an age in which all who wish to read wish 
also torun. In both respects he has exactly hit « real 
literary want. 

Mr. Kipling’s war pictures are marvelously pictur- 
esque, vivid,and dramatic. Here again his creative gift 
of intuitive sympathy isadmirably employed. His battle 
scenes have all the brutality, movement, confusion, and 
ferocity of reality. The same overpowering sense of 
literal truth is produced, which is created by the single 
figures of Mulvaney and his companions. Where color 
is needed, he is not afraid to use it. His strong rapid 
strokes are the well-placed effective touches of a master 
who omits every redundant detail. He exhibits with 
most graphic power the confused mass of men who 
are not maneuvering with civilized foes according to 
the rules of war, but are fighting for their lives against 
maddened savages, whether Afghans or Arabs; or paints 
with unrivaled force the panic of a raw regiment of 
boys attacked by the desperate Ghazis. s 

The works of Rudyard Kipling are now for the first 
time offered to the American reading public on terms so 
liberal as to make the prices char elsewhere seem 

uite extortionate. The three volumes described above 
‘orm now'one of the —— Premiums that go with 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY. ith the Fortnightly lacey, 
the subscription is $6.50. Without the Fibra , $5.00. 
In both cases $1.00 is payable when the Three Volumes 
are gett the balance at the rate of fifty cents a 
month. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS, 


THE millennium is no nearer than it used to be, 
man continues to devise new ways of outdoing: beasts. 
In France a fortnight ago a father was condemned for 
torturing a child to death. He made it fight with a do 
for its food, stand barefooted on a burning stove an 
struck it with a hot iron when it tried to escape. It is 
said that the child cried very little, but that the cclor 
passed from its eyes. In one of Zola’s novels there is an 
account of a father who must have been that man’s 
brother. Coincidentally at a meeting of the Aborigines 
Protection Society in London a report was heard con- 
cerning the atrocities committed by the Belgians in 
Congo, from which it appeared that in the India-rubber 
fields natives are shot and sometimes before they are 
dead their right hands are cut off. These hands are 
smoked in order that they shall keep, and are then sent 
to headquarters as an assurance of subordinate zeal. 
One speaker testified that he had seen a baby, clinging, 
still alive, with a bloody stump where its right hand 
had been to the breast of its murdered mother. In 
Bangkok about the same time a girl tried to elope. Her 

varents undertook to break one after another every bone 

in her body. The process lasted fifteen days, at the ex- 
piration of which the girl, fortunately for herself, ex- 
yired. Her executioners, executed by six drunken 
1eadsmen, were hacked in a manner which is reported 
to have been horrible to contemplate. Meanwhile 
Armenia is hushed, Cuba is dumb, and the world goes 
on as before. 

‘‘Wanted, a disease,”’ is the title which it would be 
pertinent to give to the strange story of blue blooms 
that comes from Florida. A few years ago the waters 
near Palatka became beautiful with the hyacinth. 
Along the river front it grew in such luxuriance that 
the flowers attracted travelers. Up and down the 
stream they were carried, spreading their loveliness 
wherever her fell. The St. John’s and its tributaries 
turned colorful with them. Florida had a new delight, 
a fresh enticement, another lure. Presently storms 
came. The blue blooms, tossed by currents, massed 
themselves into enormous tangles that caught and 
stayed the paddle-wheels of vessels which passed that 
way. In their long embrace they caught timber, too, 
barricaded the waters with logs rafted to the mills, and 
in times of flood menaced the bridges with their weight. 
Fishermen ceased to fish. Navigation was becoming im- 
possible. Last year up the river from Lake George these 
plants expanded in a solid unbroken jungle for twenty- 
five miles. Through it no boat could go. The loss 
which ensued was notable. Beauty had changed into 
disaster. Thereupon the doom of the blue blooms went 
forth. But how to destroy the destroyer, how to check 
its colorful and culpable career? That is the problem. 
Its solution consists in the discovery of a disease, some 
insidious fungus which, planted there, shall eat the 
hyacinth away. There in outline is a story which, told 
by another Poe and illustrated by another Doré, might 
become another classic. 

M. Duclaux, Pasteur’s successor at the Institute, 
has made recently some profitable observations on the 
cannibalism of the Leucoctyes—the White Globules 
who reside literally ‘‘in our midst’’—and of the police- 
manship which they exercise in our behalf. According 
to his account, their favorite tidbit is a microbe. When 
in their peregrinations they find one, they seize it in a 
tentacle, draw it to themselves, incorporate it, shred it 
into granules, and annihilate its every trace. Then they 
hunt for others, and continue to hunt until they have 
dined when M. Duclaux declares he has seen them loll, 
“gorged with bacilli.’’ A self-constituted patrol, float- 
ing through the body in the blood, they have the ability 
to song Se the tissues, and as they are constantly 
making their rounds they always find something to do. 
But in addition to them stationary troops have been 
noticed which guard the nervous centers and pounce 
on any unwary microbe that —— their way. 
M. Duclaux concludes that our defense against the 
enemy is wholly dependent on the agencies which keep 
these living cells active and well. Certain things, as 
cold for instance, plays the very mischief with them. 
It really paralyzes them, does them up, renders them 
incompetent to make their rounds, and leaves them un- 
tempted even by the succulent bacilli. 


Apropos to which Mr. Malcolm Morris in a recent 
contribution to the ‘Nineteenth Century”’ points out 
the unprecedented progress which latterly the treat- 
ment of diseases and the study of medicine have made. 
We know enough about drugs now to do without them. 
But when our grandfathers were less wise what lovely 
times they had! Fifty years ago the average prac- 
titioner was little wiser than Hippocrates. The treat- 
ment of diseases of the skin had advanced hardly at all 
beyond Hunter’s division of such affections into those 
which sulphur or mercury might cure and those which 
even the devil couldn’t. Pathology was a mere note- 
book of post-mortem appearances, empty and unser- 
viceable as the hands of the dead. The world of bac- 
teriology was then unexplored. The stride, too, which 
surgery has taken is prodigious. It is practically a new 
science founded on two discoveries—anezsthetics and 
antiseptics—which in cases of amputation have dimin- 
ished mortality from fifty to five per cent and rendered 
possible operations of which the old school never 
dreamed. The interior of the living body can now be 
carved almost as readily as inanimate matter; it cannot 
only be carved, with the electric searchlight and the 
Roentgen rays it can be seen. If the next fifty years 
show advances as great, disease may not be throttled 
but perhaps pain will. 


A Hornellsville merchant has been arrested for open- 
ing a letter addressed to his wife. He only got what he 
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deserved. _ The fact that a man has the opportunity, 
and, in many countries, the right, to exercise a surveil- 
lance of that description should prevent him from doing 
so. A husband loses nothing in affecting to believe in 
his wife. He loses nothing in holding his tongue. Be- 
sides, confidence is not to be commanded. And as for 
jealousy, while it is one of the compliments which are 
appreciated least, itis the most useless of all. It never 
heightens affection in the heart of another and in some 
of its manifestations it will corrode an affection more 
surely than anything else. Then, too, a man of tact 
never sees or hears anything which was not intended 
for him. In certain localities a husband may still 
pound on the table, glare at his wife and propound the 
archaic question—Who is the master? And it is stilla 

roblem whether in so doing he is right or he is wrong. 
n polite society it is a matter of general agreement 
that the better course for a man is to let a woman have 
her way. For if she cares for him her way will be his 
way, and if she does not care for him she is bound to 
have her own, 


Mr. Abram S. Hewitt in a recent address to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society declared that large wealth and good 
citizenship were not compatible. But we must not be- 
lieve everything which Mr. Hewitt says. He is at once 
an admirable citizen and a very rich man. It is true 
that there are mighty few like him, a fact which may 
have superinduced his remark. It is true, also, that 
now and then the State will do what it can to dis- 
courage good citizenship in men of wealth. But even 
so a good citizen is a happy citizen, and, while wealth 
never has and never will create happiness in its posses- 
sor, it is always a handy thing to have about the house. 
If you can’t spend it on yourself you can spend it on 
others, and in so doing obtain an understanding, unob- 
tainable otherwise, of just what those active abstrac- 
tions ingratitude and envy are. The wiser a man is the 
greater his power for good. And no man is wise, and 
by the same token no man is good, who is unable to 
comprehend the failings of others. Great wisdom 
means great charity, and great wealth should be con- 
ducive to both. If it rarely is, it is not in the posses- 
sions but in the possessor that the fault resides. 


In reply to Mr. Stead who recently asked could any- 
thing be done to secure the conservation of the English 
tongue, Ouida advocates death to nine out of every ten 
publishers, death to ninety and nine out of every hun- 
dred British authors, the entire submersion of this 
country together with the quarantine and muzzling of 
all who escape. Sir Edwin Arnold, as befits a poet, is 
milder and less homicidal. He advocates the recogni- 
tion among literary people of the responsibilities which 
arise from the heritage of the speech of Shakespeare 
and of Milton. On the other hand, Mr. Strachey, editor 
of the ‘‘Cornhill Magazine,’’ sees no need of an effort at 
conservation. To put English in a strait-waistcoat 
would, in his opinion, ruin it, and he quotes with fine 
effect Dryden’s boast that he traded with both the liv- 
ing and the dead for the enrichment of language. Mr. 
Strachey, who is seldom wrong, is right. One might 
as well object toa new woman as to a new word. Be- 
sides, who is to give alms to literature if it be not the 
wealthy «mong its parvenus. That, however, is not 
the idea of Mr. Drummond, who, ‘‘az a skolar, az a 
stiudent,’’ says “I du not think,” etc., etc. The views 
of a skolar and a stiudent who does not think are not, 
however, worth recording even though the conserva- 
tion of the Qeen’z Inglish be at stake. 


The reform of the Ottoman Empire is adjourned 
sine die. For the first time in his wretched life the 
Sultan is sultan, Commander of the Faithful, indeed. 
The son of an Armenian slave, reared in the shameless- 
ness and illiteracy of a seraglio, instructed only in the 
superstitions and vices of Soudanese and Circassian at- 
tendants, ignorant of history, ignorant of everything, 
prevented even from looking at a European newspaper, 
such was Abdul Hamid’s preparation for the caliphate. 
A witness of all the intrigues of the harem, of the at- 
tempt to poison the heirs of Abdul Medjid, and of the 
brief mad reign of Murad, his natural pusillanimity was 
heightened by the spectacles which he beheld. When 
the throne was his, from coward he turned tyrant, but 
a tyrant after the fashion of Bomba, who kept himself 
well protected from the assassin’s knife. His personal 
safety and the care necessary to preserve it made little 
less than a monomaniac of him. The hill of Yildiz 
Kiosk he surrounded with a triple fortification and 
built a mosque in it, in order that he might attend the 
selamlik—as he is compelled to do—but without issuing 
from his safe retreat. The descendant of generations of 
drunkards, white-livered, consumptive, tempestuous in 
anger, prejudiced and unprincipled, he is the Sick Man 
indeed, but just at present he has no intention whatever 
of permitting himself to be dissected. 


When Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel leaned from the 
golden bar of heaven it may be remembered that she 
saw the earth spinning ‘‘like a fretful midge’’—a com- 
parison which, if graphic, is not, it now appears, exact. 
Science has anew theory concerning the shape of the 
earth. In days remote it was generally regarded as 
quite flat. A few years ago an itinerant theologian—a 
colored gentleman, if I remember correctly—was very 
vehement on the subject and denounced as heretics 
those who held the contrary view. In the interim 
belief had become general that the earth is shaped like 
an orange. Now, however, M.de Lapparent, a French 

eodest, is abroad with a fresh conception. He has 

en looking out for something to explain a discrepancy 
between the calculations of astronomers as to the pre- 
cise ratio of flattening at the poles. One makes it a 
two-hundred-and-ninety-seventh, the other a two-hun- 
dred-and-ninety-fourth. There is a reason for this, and 
M. de Lapparent finds it deep in the deep basin of 
which Nansen has told. The North Polar basin corre- 
sponds in area, he says, to Ross’s South Polar continent. 
Nansen’s soundings, moreover, are of the same order as 
Ross’s calculations for altitude. As a consequence M. 
de Lapparent maintains that the earth is shapetl like a 
top. i its broad end at the north and its point at the 
south, 









This is the season when birds of a feather flock to- 
gether and wonder where they shall go. I wish I 
might instruct them, but I can’t. Concerning the 
charms of Western resorts I may characterize my 
igorance as abysmal. Concerning Southern intervales 
1 know aboutasmuch. But with the coast from here up 
1 am sufficiently acquainted to hazard a few remarks, 
The best frequented resorts are Southampton, New 
London, Narragansett Pier, Newport, and Bar Harbor. 
In the last-named you get the Aurora Borealis, stiff 
breezes, and, if you happen to be in a hotel, precious 
little to eat. Southampton is famous for its golf and 
New London for the quality of its gossip. In Newport 
there is all the tra la la of town life tempered and 
aromatized by the savors of the sea. People with a 
hundred thousand a year like it well enough to reside 
there six months out of twelve. People with less ad- 
mire it from afar and avoid it with care. Narragansett 
used to be very nice and surprisingly cheap. Latterly 
it has been suspected of being rowdy and has been 
found quite dear. In a Florida hotel i once read on a 
door the following legend, ‘‘The price of this room is 
twenty-five dollars per day and upward.’’ The “and 
upward” delighted me. It must have delighted wan- 
derers from Narragansett also, for notices quasi-similar 
are now discoverable there. 


Mr. Labouchere thinks it would be a good idea for 
the English government to sell patents of nobility and 
to permit as many rich snobs as liked to purchase 
dukedoms, baronies and marquisates. I think so, too. 
Dignities don’t decrease the length of the ears, but per- 
haps crowns and coronets conceal them. Besides, if the 
plan worked well over there, it might be found to work 
well here. American men don’t care much for titles, 
but in certain circles women do. And they are right in 
so doing. A title can be divided, a prince makes a 
princess, whereas a man of brains can’t share his intel- 
lect with a fool. Now if our heiresses were permitted 
to purchase for themselves—and without the necessity of 
having a foreigner thrown in—such lovely handles for 
their names as marchioness or vicomtesse there would 
be enough of these girls left for home consumption and 
one of the aching voids of the Treasury might be filled. 
It would be serviceable, too, in other ways. A woman 
who marries a second time does not deserve to have lost 
her first husband, particularly when the loss has been 
the result of judicial decree. But in circumstances 
such as these there are women who wish to rid them- 
selves of the name of that husband and who do not care 
to resume their own. Were titles for sale, in a jiffy 
could they transform themselves from Mrs, Albert 
Smith into the Princess of Twothousandandone Fifth 
Avenue. After all *why not? The State would be 
benefited, no one would be injured, and the lady be at 
last content. 


The conviction of Booth-Tucker, chief of the local 
Salvation Army, for maintaining a public nuisance, is 
more commendable than his defense. One of the argu- 
ments advanced in extenuation was to the effect that 
the noise created was an exact reproduction of the old 
Mosaic style of worship. Another argument was a vari- 
ation on Tu quoque. It was alleged that the neighbors 
tried to outdo with profane tin kettles the blare of 
religious brass. In regard to the former plea it is serv- 
iceable to note that among the old Hebrew rites there 
were several, the reproduction, exact or otherwise, of 
which would be a misdemanor where it did not happen 
to be a felony. In regard to the second argument it 
presupposes on the part of the defendant either a weak 
intellect or determined zeal to assume that the cause of 
religion can be served by irritating a community into 
the apoplexies of resistance. The winning of the human 
soul is better accomplished by spiritual enthrallments 
than by physical distress. Were I a lamb that had 
strayed from the flock I should be more readily lured 
by woodland words and woodland pipe than by Prayers 
of Agony and Grand Hallelujah Eve-openers, however 
Mosaic and even Chaldaic they might be. The inten- 
tions of Mr. Booth-Tucker are undoubtedly of the best, 
but his methods are out of date every where and out of 
place in New York. 

Now that the consolidation of the Astor, Tilden and 
Lenox Libraries has been consummated and only the 
construction of the building itself remains to complete 
the programme, it is pertinent and proper to assume 
that we are to have something decent at last. Hitherto 
the lack of literary material and conveniences has been 
a disgrace to the city. The inefficiency and discomfort 
of the Astor has been such that students have preferred 
to go without than to go there at all. The term ‘‘go 
without”’ is used for the reason that there was not here 
another library suitable for reference purposes to which 
they could betake themselves. Those whose work de- 
manded it and whose purse could afford it went to Paris, 
to London, to Berlin, where institutions of this order 
are splendid, spacious and well served, where it is a 
pleasure instead of a nuisance to work, where you are 
facilitated instead of hampered, treated as a guest in- 
stead of an intruder, and where you may not only work 
but lunch as well. It is proper and pertinent, then, in 
view of the consolidation of collections and funds re- 
cently effected here, to assume that we are to have 
something of that character at last, something not built 
for mere books but for book-lovers, not for librarians 
but for students of ken. 


The recent attempt of Vittorio Malfatti to float on 
Lake Nemi a vessel submerged there and which is be- 
lieved to be one of Caligula’s yachts, revives interest in 
that emperor beside whom William the Sudden is a 
baby in arms. Caligula was a mad poet. sceptered at 
that. And with what a scepter! One that stretched 
from the Rhine to the Euphrates, dominated a hundred 
and fifty million people, lashed the earth and beckoned 
the moon. Rome then was hushed, The world was 
very still. Anterior reigns had been marked by de- 
feats and disasters. Caligula feared that through sheer 
felicity his own might be forgot. A famine, a pest, a 
terrific conflagration, any prodigious calamity that 
should sweep millions away, would have delighted him. 
But there was nothing. On the frontiers not so much 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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as the rumor of an insurrection could be detected. The 
health of the empire was excellent, and Nere was yet to 
come. Perplexed, Caligula reflected. Then presently 
fromm Baizw to Puzzoli, over the waters of the bay he 
galloped on horseback. The intervening miles had 
been spanned by a bridge of ships ahd on them a road 
had been built, one of those roads for which the Romans 
were famous, a road like the Appian Way, bordered by 
inns, by pink arcades and’ green retreats. So many 
ships were anchored there that through the unrepleted 
granaries of Rome the fear of famine stalked. Caligula 
meanwhile, his guests behind him, made cavalry 
charges across the sea, or in a circus-chariot held the 
ribbons while four white horses, maddened by swaying’ 
lights, bore him to the other shore. The bridge was 
one great festival, brilliant but brief. At a signal the 
multitude of guests he had assembled there were tossed 
and drowned in the sea. That was his bid for fame. 

By way of souvenir, Tiberius, whom he murdered, 
left him a sum that amounted to four hundred million 
of our money. In a year it was spent. Caligula was 
radiant. He had achieved the impossible. He was a 
bankrupt god. an emperor without a- copper. Mean- 
while, he had tipped a coachman a million, rained on 
the people a hail of coin; bathed in essences; drunk 
pearls dissolved in wine; set before his guests loaves of 
silver, gold omelets, sausages of gems. He had _ re- 
moved a mountain and put a palace where it stood: 
filled in a valley and erected a temple on the top; sup- 
plied a horse with a marble home, with ivory stalls, 
with furniture and slaves. He had contemplated mak- 
ing that horse a consul. He made him a host instead, one 
that in his own equine name invited the fasLion of Rome 
to supper. Meanwhile, also, he had sailed to the hum of 
harps on a ship that had porticoes, gardens, bowers, 
spanled sails and a jeweled prow. If that be the yacht 
which Vittorio Malfatti is endeavoring to float, it is well 
worth the effort. 


Grand Rapids is the head center of the furniture 
industry of the United States. Business there is re- 
ported to be much depressed. The cause is not at- 
tributed to the Tariff, nor yet to the belating of the 
boom. The condition of the country is not blamed, 
neither are the crops or the season. It is the bicycle 
that is denounced. The manufacturers allege that once 
upon a time men and women used to pass every spare 
moment they had at home cogitating there how it could 
be embellished. They say that the purchase of new 
parlor chairs and whatnots was a source of constant 
preoccupation to every self-respecting citizen through- 
out the land; but that now, houp-la, no sooner has a 
man attended to his usual avocations than he is off on 
his bike with his wife or his sister or somebody else’s 
sister in tow, that his thoughts are no longer on brocade 
but on the wheel, and that it is six of one and half a 
dozen of the other to him whether the parlor table has 
one leg or ten so long as it doesn’t falldown. And so 
much the better. There was a time, and it coincides 
with the date to which the manufacturers refer, when 
over the land there passed a wave denominated Decora- 
tive Art and which resulted in more abominations than 
an army of stenographers could shake their pencils at. 
The tawdry hideousness and discomfort of the articles 
manufactured, displayed and purchased would have 
dismayed a wilderness of guerrillas. I never knew where 
they came from and I am loth to suspect Grand Rapids. 
But if they did, then the bicycle is doing grand work 
not alone for the general health of the community but 
for its taste as well. 


Apropos to the bicycle Li Hung Chang says that the 
dadies of China deserted their homes and their husbands 
for its superior charms over twenty centuries ago. As 
there is no one in position to contradict him he might 
as well have said forty. Better even, for it would have 
added that much interest to the tale. In view of it, how- 
ever, I may signal him to the attention of cyclists in 
France, At present they are praying for a patron saint. 
They should take him. St. Catherine has been recom- 
mended; so, too, has St. Germain. But such titles as 
they possess are inferior to his. St. Catherine, it is true, 
is the patron of those who braid her tresses, and as 
cycling, in promoting feminine independence, militates 
against marriage, she is not to be sneezed at in the 
least. Moreover, was she not once condemned to be 
broken on a wheel and did she not miraculously escape? 
Such things deserve consideration. As for St. Germain 
his claims, if important, are less weighty. They con- 
sist chiefly in the fact that he rode over the waves on 
a cartwheel to Normandy while attired in the insignia 
of the episcopate. There is no denying that that was 
a feat, a tour de force unequaled yet. But what is it, 
what are the titles of St. Catherine even, beside Li Hung 
Chang’s century runs? It is he who Should be patron 
saint not only of the tyclists of France but of the 
cyclists of the entire world. 

——_—__+ @< ___— 


Tomkins—‘‘Tell you, old man, I have a scheme now 
that absolutely requires no capital and is a sure winner 
every time. lam going to get rich.” 

Green—‘‘You wouldn't let a fellow join, would you?” 

“Well, seeing as it is you, I will let you in for 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“Oh, well, twenty-five dollars is not much to risk on 
a good thing. Here it is, and now tell me what your 
scheme is.”’ 

“That's it.” 

*“What’s it?” 

“That is. Haven't I just made twenty-five dollars 
out of it?” 


NEW TIME TABLE ON THE WEST SHORE, 


A new time table will be issued by the West Shore Railroad 
May 8th. An important change is made on its Day Express, which 
will leave New York at ten o'clock itstead of nine, as heretofore. 
Anotier important change is in the arrival of the Boston and New 
York Express in New York at 3:30 p . instead of 6:30, as in the 
past. Both of these changes in shortening the time on these 
already fast trains will be appreciated by the traveling pubiic. 
There are also many improvements in the local service. Copy of 
the new schedule can be had upon application at any of the West 
Shore ticket offices. 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 
A SUICIDE AT SEA. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


started when I first saw 
her. It was a lovely June day, and we were slipping 
along through silky blue water, below a sky frescoed 
here and there with little fantastic pearly clouds, like 
flocks of vagrant swans. There were not many passen- 
gers, and none of them I knew. But all seemed as gay 
as the weather—all save her. She sat on deck, having 
chosen one of its rear wooden benches. Her dress was 
very simple; something white gleamed at her throat. 
and browns and blacks vested her slender frame. She 
might have been five-and-twenty, but you had to scan 
well the wan delicacy of her face before you quite 
decided that suffering alone must have made her seem 
older, Both dark-gloved hands rested in her lap. She 
appeared perfectly heedless of everything about her. 
She had the most beautiful eyes I have ever seen—large 
and gray and fathomless; they glorified her face, and 
they were infinitely pensive. It shot —- my mind 
‘‘How many tears they must have wept!’’ They looked 
straight ahead, too plainly seeing aething of the jocund 
and scintillant sea that fronted them. I wondered if 
other people would notice their hopeless and helpless 
gaze. Unconsciously and with a simplicity that pierced 
my soul, she appealed to me in terms of absolute despair. 
Every line of her figure, too, accorded, by some mysteri- 
ous sympathy, with this rapid impression of her wretch- 
edness. 

Till nightfall she sat there, immovable. The fault- 
less weather continued, There was no moon, but the 
starlight shone almost vivid enough to mimic one, and 
I kept getting glimpses of her fixed, colorless face, 
which now haunted me more and more. Often since 
that night I have been at sea, but never do I hear the 
peculiar harmonious hissing and rushing sound which 
a vessel gives when it sails through placid stretches of 
ocean, without memories of those desolated features, 
that plaintless vet wobegone air. 

Meanwhile I had got to know a certain table-com- 
panion, and had told him of how this lady’s evident 
misery had touched me. He was a Frenchman, who 
gave me his name as Guijean, a dapper little person, 
with florid cheeks, big curvilinear mustaches and teeth 
sparklingly white. He spoke English with great 
fluency, and I could readily believe him when he in- 
formed me that he had mastered several other tongues. 
“She is evidently a most unhappy woman,” he had told 
me, after having glanced, during the afternoon, at this 
forlorn object of my sudden and acute sympathy. 

Something in his tone made me start and clasp his 
arm. I felt certain, just from those few words, that 
she was now the object of his sympathy, no less than 
mine. In a rich, intuitive flash, I felt more—that he, 
whoever he was, had a nature amply receptive to com- 
passion. 

“T have crossed before on this line,’’ he said, after 
the tragic stranger, who now equally concerned us both, 
had departed from her shadowy lodge below the huge 
smokestacks and their concomitant masses of iron 
equipment. and while the bland, marine June stars 
seemed to drop lower, like mellowing fruit from invisi- 
ble boughs. ‘Frankly, I have grown to dislike our cap- 
tain very much; he is a man of hard, harsh disposition ; 
he is capable of cruel acts. I know that on this same 
ship he has committed several which have made him 
unpopular both among his fellow-officials and the com- 
mon sailors besides. But the second officer, Mr. Glad- 
wyn, is of a widely different type. Of him I will make 
certain inquiries, and join you later.” 

And later, that same evening, Monsieur Guijean did 
join me, in the smoking-room. ‘‘Gladwyn tells me,” 
he said, ‘‘that she has registered simply as a Mrs. Ver- 
schoyle. She has a cabin all to herself, and neither he 
nor any one else knows the faintest item concerning 
her. As we have observed, she has not yet appeared in 
the dining-room, and since her retirement into lower 
quarters she has given no order whatever to any of the 
servants.” 

This information reached me at about nine o’clock. 
Before ten, while I sat with a novel in one of the upper 
saloons, Guijean appeared at my side. All the ruby had 
slipped from his cheeks; all his galliard jauntiness had 
gone; he still looked like the Frenchman he was, and 
yet like that most mournful of things, a Frenchman 
who has lost his gayety. 

“It is terrible,” he stammered, leaning down and 
brushing my cheek with one stiff curve of his mustache. 
“Do you—can you—dream what that poor woman has 
done to herself?’’ 

I rose. I can hear now the soft, rattling thud of my 
novel as it fell upon the floor. 

*“Not—suicide?”’ 

‘Yes. Cyanide of potassium. She must have rung 
for the stewardess just before she drank it. They found 
her dead, and the bottle—a dose to kill an ox—was 
clutched in one hand.” 

I felt my blood freeze. ‘“‘It was in her face,” I 
faltered. ‘“That is what I saw there. She was not 
alone on that wooden bench. Death, all the while, 
crouched beside her, tempting her!”’ 

“The captain,’ my new acquaintance went on, “‘is 
furious. Our voyage to Glasgow will not be a brief one, 
and he has determined to bury her at once—to-night— 
before the passengers get wind of her death.” 

“Bury her!”’ I gasped. 

“Don't you understand? Throw her into the sea, 
cased in a pine box, with stone or leaden weights that 
will instantly sink it.” 

“But her friends in Glasgow?’’ I hurried. ‘Might 
not such an act prove to them the severest of trials?” 

‘No evidence has been found that she possesses any 
friends either in Glasgow or elsewhere. She came on 
board with only two small portmanteaus and a steamer 
trunk. In these not a trace of her identity has been 
gained.” 

“But, still—”’ I began. 

Monsieur Guijean cut me short. ‘I know what you 

. . . . r 
would say. To fling her into the sea, like this, is a 
horror. My friend, the second officer, is grinding his 
teeth. But he can do nothing. The captain—you’ve 
seen him, with his red whiskers, and his burly frame, 
and his arrogant Scotch scowl—is imperious and also 
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impervious. The funeral (if one may dignify it by such 
a_ name) will take place at midnight. I am sworn to 
secrecy by the second officer, though I told him I might 
break my word a § ay because of the interest that poor 
creature has ro in you.” 

“‘Interest!’* I ed. ‘Say, rather, immeasurable 
me Think,” I went on, ‘‘what anguish this brutal 

urial may cause to parents, sisters. brothers—possibly 
to some one of nearer and dearer Subation—whes diag: 
now be awaiting her arrival in Scotland!” 

Monsieur Guijean nodded. 
pleaded with the captain in just those terms. But he is 
not only a boor of vulgarity. He is also a bigot of 
grossest superstition.”’ 

‘‘Superstition?”’ 

‘Yes; in this way: He believes that to carry a corpse 
on the ship will bring it ill luck.” 

‘And he cannot be reasoned out of this folly?’’ 

“Can the despotism of_a cyclone be reasoned out of 
its savagery? e will have it so; that is all. If you 
are on the lower deck by midnight you will see the 
burial. I shall be there. The captain may not like it, 
but he will not presume to oppose your presence other- 
wise than by one of his grim scowls.” 

Within a few minutes of twelve the preparations had 
begun. My heart thumped against my side as I stole, 
in the company of Monsieur Guijean, to a certain dim- 
lighted portion of the lower deck. Six or seven sailors 
were standing about a long pine box. A few pussen- 
gers, all men, had already gathered here, havin 
learned the grisly news, heaven knew how. The secon 
officer stood near the captain, his head bowed, his lips 
drawn into a tense line of pain. The captain, with sup- 
pressed wrath and disgust, was murmuring to him cer- 
tain gruff words which I wholly failed to catch. In 
another instant he gave the sailors a commandin 
gesture. Three of them went nimbly forward an 
loosed a broad segment of the traffail. ‘Soon between 
ourselves and the vast starlit ocean there spread an open 
space across which the least chance prt might have 
tossed you into eternity. 

Then came silence. All was ready. ‘‘Horrible!”’ 
I heard Guijean whisper in my ear. The swash and 
rustle of the tranquil water, plowed by our speeding 
ship, gave to the stillness an accent of awe. 

he captain raised his hand. A man near me turned 
away with an audible sob. Four sailors lifted the box. 
As they did so a long, soft, voluminous groan issued 
from it. The men, about to tumble it into the sea, 
dropped it with a sudden crash. 

“I will not be cast overboard like this. Carry me to 
the friends who wait for me! 1 implore it—l command 
aif” 


These words, clear and infinitely plaintive, came 
from the box on which all our eyes were fixed. From 
two or three of those assembled broke a horrified cry. 
For myself, I clutched the arm of Guijean in an agony 
of affright. But he almost shook my grasp away and 
hurried to the captain. 

I staggered backward. Through the bewilderment 
of my horror I next recall seeing the captain’s white 
face glistening with sweat, while some one (a sailor, 
doubtless) rained ax-strokes upon the wooden box... . 
Presently I reeled forward again. Everybody was peer- 
ing into the shattered coffer, and I peered likewise. 
Some one had brought a lantern, and its rays fell full 
upon the woman within. The doctor of the ship had 
either been swiftly called, or else he had stood among 
us all the time. He raised in his arms the prone shape. 
Its eyes were closed; its limbs were stiff. The face, if 
marble sculpture, could not have been deathlier. 

And yet . . she had spoken! It must have been she, 
for we had all heard her. The doctor parted from her 
breast the garments which clothed it, and rested his ear 
against her heart. ‘‘Dead—absolutely dead,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Not a sign of life—not the faintest sign.”’ 

The captain now seemed terribly agitated. I saw 
him wave his hands to the sailors in a certain feeble 
yet ordering way. Soon the aperture in the traffail 
was closed again. ‘‘There will be no burial—they will 
take her to Glasgow,’’ I heard somebody say. 

Giddy and faint, I passed upstairs and gained the 
higher deck. There I sank, as it happened, upon the 
very seat which she had occupied for so many hours. 

*‘How unutterably strange!’’ 1 said to myself. ‘‘And 
we poor mortals dare to scoff at the life beyond death! 
Shall l ever doubt it again? Shall I ever dare to believe 
that only here and now lie the limits of spiritual exist- 
ence?’ .. Fora long time, perhaps, I sat there, medi- 
tative, appalled. 

“‘Ah.”’ said a voice in the dimness, “‘I’ve found you 
at last.’” And Monsieur Guijean seated himself beside 
me. 

“The doctor still persists that she is dead?’’ I ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, he long ago gave that up. 
embalmment are being made.”’ 


Preparations for 


“For several minutes I did not answer. Then: 
“What a frightful thing!’’ I exclaimed. 
In the starlight I saw his genial smile. ‘‘Why so 


frightful?” 

“Its mystery—its ghastly mystery 

“‘But an inhuman act was averted by it.” 

““Yes,’’ I said, with a shiver, ‘‘the r lady saved 
herself, as it were, in the nick of time.’ 

He drew a little near to me. ‘‘Did she save herself?’’ 

I turned, and sweepingly glimpsed his profile, in the 
vagueness, 

“‘Do you mean—?”’ There I stopped short. 

He wheeled full upon me, with a mellow laugh. 
“Can you keep a secret?” 

‘y . . cam; yes.” 

“Will you?” 

I hesitated. Like a light seen at the end of a long, 
strait passageway, crept into my spirit some glimmer- 
ing premonition of the truth. ‘‘Who are you?” I broke 
out. 

“Not Guijean,”’ he said. ‘There were reasons for 
my booking to Glasgow en cachette—reasons trivial 
enough to others, but to me momentous.’”’ Then he 
named another name—his actual own. 

I sprang to my feet. That chill fog of the Super- 
natural, which had suffocatingly enwrapped me, van- 
ished in a trice. 

He had declared himself a ‘ventriloquist famed in 
two continents, Everything was explained. 


? 


“The second officer has - 
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THE MUSE AND THE GARDENER. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


THERE is within twelve miles of London a town 
called Twickenham, not unknown to fame. It lies on 
the banks of the Thames, and the great city has not yet 
grown so far as to intrude its roar into the hawthorn- 
hedged and elm-shaded streets in which its inhabitants 
seclude themselves. The little village has its dozen or 
more tradesmen who supply the limited wants of the 
neighborhood; there is an old churchyard, with head- 
stones dating back into a mossy English antiquity ; and 
there is a ferry, with a boathouse nar by, whose pro- 
prietor will supply you with one of those wherries in 
which Thames watermen learn whatever anybody can 
know about watermanship. A mile or so above the 
ferry is a villa. once the abode of the only English 
Pope, whose spirit yet rules us from its urn; and which 
laier was occupied by the renowned editor of London 
“Truth.” Further yet the traveler Gomes in sight of a 
large and fantastic edifice, towered and castellated, 
built over a century since by Horace Walpole as his 
ideal of what a country seat should be; and, after his 
departure to a house not made with hands, purchased by 
the scarcely less well-known Lady Waldegrave, of ro- 
mantic history, who there entertained innumerable 
notable guests. Going down river, in the opposite 
direction, one arrives at Richmond, with its hill and 
bridge, its Elizabethan brick houses and its Maid-of- 
Honor cakes. The entire region is delightful, and so 
neighborly to London that one gets whatever is really 
worth having in the latter. without its dismal draw- 
backs in the way of soot and peasoup fog. 

In common with Lady Wablnaeaen, Pope, Labou- 
chere, Horace Walpole, and perhaps other great people, 
I who write this once lived in Twickenham. As may 
have been gathered from what has been stated, Twick- 
enham is a good place to walk about in. and away from; 
and I was fond of walking. In some of my expeditions 
I used to pass through Strawberry Hill (as that side of 
Twickenham where Walpole’s castle stands is called) 
and often observed a certain high brick wall surround- 
ing (if I remember right) a triangular bit of ground and 
a house thereto appertaining. What sort of a garden 
the inclosure contained I could not tell, for nothing of 
the interior was visible from the road. The house 
looked a pleasant but in no respect remarkable country 
house; it was always quiet, and I never saw a sign of 
its occupants. So I would pass along, on my way to 
Richmond Park, or Kingston, or whatever other place 
happened to be my destination for the day, and think 
no more about it. 

Now at this period I was a writer of novels, and also 
a reader of the then current fiction; a perilous practice, 
which I do not recommend to students of the art. There 
are, however, or were, exceptional books which instead 
of distracting the reader, and making him think that 
the best writing is so nearly like the worst that there is 
no use in attempting to achieve the former, inspire him 
with new and original ideas, and nerve his pen to outdo 
itself. They are, as the critical phrase has it, books 
of creative imagination; or, more briefly, Literature. 
Conspicuous among these was a series of stories some 
of whose titles were ‘ Lorna Doone,” ‘‘Cripps the Car- 
rier.’ and ‘‘Alice Lorraine.’’ They portrayed nature 
as she has seldom been portrayed, with a loving and 
minute truth and art that opened one’s eyes and heart 
at the same time. The human figures in the stories 
were full of pith, humor, nobility, charm and force; 
the heroines were ravishingly lovely, the heroes heroic, 
and the villains all that picturesque and tremendous 
villainy can be. ‘Novels are after all worth writing,” 
thought I, as [ turned page after page with unabated 
zest; and I wished that Heaven had made me such a 
man as their author for a next-door neighbor. 

In the literary and artistic society which it was at 
that epoch my fortune to frequent, I often mentioned 
this writer’s name; and one day I heard some one say, 
“Why, he lives at Strawberry Hill!’’ Did he, indeed? 
Upon this hint I made investigations; and at last they 
were rewarded by the discovery that the man of my 
admiration lived not elsewhere than in that same quiet 
and walled-in structure which I had so often passed un- 
knowing by in my walks. My aspiration had been 
fulfilled. Fate had given me the neighbor of my desire, 
and it only remained to call and make his acquaintance. 

In this reportorial age it may perhaps seem incon- 
ceivable that I should have found any difticulty in car- 
rying this simple programme into execution. It was a 
fifteen minutes’ walk from my house to his; I would 
knock at the door, state my name and errand, and there 
I should be. That is the way | looked at the enterprise 
myself; and on the first afterncon when it did not rain 
too much, I set out to accomplish it. All went well 
until I arrived within sight of the high brick wall; and 
then, thought I to myself, I won’t go in to-day; it 
would be better to send a line heralding my coming; I 
might chance to find him absent, or engaged. I'll write 
him a note to-morrow asking for an ig asc ah and 
then all will go easily. So f kept on down the road, 
with just a glance at the roof and upper windows of the 
home of my Admiration, and swung into the path that 
follows the windings of the river, till I came out at 
Richmond Bridge; thence, after ascending the steps, [ 
took my way home again, and made evasive replies to 
the questions asked me as to how I had got on with Mr. 
Blackmore? 

The fact is, I wasshy. I had not at that period made 
so enormous a name in literature as to assure me that 
Mr. Blackmore would be anxious to see me on my own 
account, and, since he was presumably well-read, I 
feared there was small chance of his mistaking me (as 
so many innocent persons have since done) for the 
author of “The Scarlet Letter.”’ On the other hand, I 
dreaded lest my eloquence might fail me when I came 
to talk to him about his own productions; what more 
likely than that I might chance to say the wrong thing, 
or the right thing in the wrong way? Besides, I was a 
great deal younger than he was, and there is apt to be 
an orca egg Saree age and youth—at least, so 
I thought then. eir minds start from different points 
and do not move in like directions. I wanted to medi- 
tate upon these things, and shape my course upon re- 
vised conclusions, 
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I did not write my letter the next day; I thought 
about writing it. I could not hit just the vein that 
seemed to me apposite. ‘I have admired your books; 
therefore I want to see you.”’ That was the gist of the 
situation; and yet, when I came to look into it, there 
appeared to be a non-sequitur. No doubt people do 
approach authors on that basis; but why? A man is 
not his books; he puts his best possibility, not himself, 
into them; it should follow that in an interview only 
the man, and not the author, wil] appear. Do I expect 
a man to be better than his books?—That would be to 
deny the truth of inspiration. Do I expect him to be 
worse?—Then why seek him? Perhaps I meant to ask 
him what his method was, so that I might adopt the 
same?—No: he might give me the answer of the painter 
to the inquiry, What he mixed his paints with? More- 
over, even though I should turn out as great a writer as 
Blackmore, I never should produce ‘‘Lorna Doones.”’ 
Would it not be the part of prudence. then, to let him 
alone? 

Such arguments are plausible, if not unanswerable ; 
but the truth is, they seldom have any practical effect. 
We wunt to see great men, because we can’t help it, not 
because we can give any reason for it, or that it does 
him or us any good. It may be sheer vulgar curiosity ; 
it may be human nature; it may be the working of a 
certain divine hope within us that some miracle will be 
wrought and that the man will endow us with a gift 
greater than any he has skill or impulse to bestow upon 
the general public. I knew beforehand. in my heart, 
that I should end by calling on Blackmore; but I put 
myself off with various subterfuges, until I should have 
had time to screw my courage up. 

Meanwhile 1 learned that he was by trade a market- 
gardener, and was reputed to put at least as much time 
and earnestness into that pursuit as into literature. He 
cultivated the muse, not upon a little oatmeal, but upon 
cabbages and onions. He was accustomed, rumor 
affirmed, to himself mount his wagon and drive into 
Covent Garden Market before dawn, and bargain with 
the buyers there. Again it was said that he avoided 
society, and that there was something queer about him. 

This was discouraging news; but discouragement 
sometimes stimulates courage. If the adventure were 
more than common hazardous, there was an additional 
and definite motive for undertaking it. That was the 
principle that ruled in knight-errantry. Isat down and 
scratched off a note containing I know not what, and 
then awaited developments. 

Before any others occurred, I perceived that it was 
a mistake to write; it took all the spontaneity out of 
the thing, and in such a thing spontaneity is every- 
thing. But after a day or two I got an answer, written 
in a minute, slender hand, intimating that Mr. Black- 
more would be happy to receive me any afternoon. It 
was writ in blue ink on a fold of paper about three 
inches by two, and had nothing about it reminiscent of 
‘Lorna Doone.” 

However, I was in for it, and must on! Yet, once 
more, I delayed; the weather, or something, was un- 
favorable. Really, I did not want to go any more, But 
the cause of common courtesy was now at stake; I des- 
yerately put on my hat and set forth for Strawberry 

fill. I knocked at the door with a heart foreboding 
ill. I was admitted, and walked into a sitting-room. 
In a minute or two Mr. Blackmore came in. 


He was a man of good height, and weight in propor- , 


tion. He seemed to me to be about sixty years of age; 
my ideas of age have been revised since then; he could 
not have been nearly somuch. Indeed, as a matter of 
mere statistics, he was fifty-two. His face was oblong, 
and not fleshy ; it was shaven, but he had allowed the 
beard to grow on his neck, so that it made a kind of 
gray ruff round the margin of his jaw, after the style 
made familiar to us by our own Horace Greeley. The 
hair on his head was thin. His eyes were gray, and 
keen, but not large. His mouth was straight and his 
upper-lip rather long. His manner was cold, and some- 
what rigid; he lacked social facility. There was a 
slight awkwardness in his movements. He did not look 
like an author—whatever that may mean. He did look, I 
thought, a good deal like one’s idea of a Scotch gardener. 
His hands were strong and brown, and his complexion 
showed that he was an outdoor man. He spoke witha 
kind of difficulty or reluctance, as if speech were not 
customary with him; but what he ple was terse and 
pointed, and showed the signs of University training. 
(He was an Oxford man.) There was absolute simplic- 
ity in his aspect and words, and though he looked stern, 
I soon perceived that he was only shy. He did not 
know what under the heavens to say to me, and he was 
nervously apprehensive as to what I might say to him. 
And though I remember all the above details vividly, 
I cannot recollect the course of the conversation. 1 
wanted to talk about literature, but I think I began 
upon market-gardening, trying to throw as much ap- 

earance of interest as I could into a topic of which ] 

new nothing and cared as much. The subject led to 
nothing; I dragged in another by the head and ears. 
He answered me, concisely and courteously, but he 
made no attempt to originate anything. Our com- 
munion produced no more fruit than might have been 
gathered from any bit of chance dialogue with a 
stranger in a railway carriage. 

At last I baldly asked him whether he was writing 
anything. He said, ‘‘No, there seems to be no call for 
what I write at present. People don’t care for long 
stories. Now, if I could produce short tales, I might 
dispose of any number of them; but I have never been 
able to produce that kind of work. I am not writing 
anything now.” 

This was actually the sum of our literary converse. 
There was no rejoinder that I could make. I could not 
tell him that he was mistaken—that he had only to go 
on writing ‘‘Lorna Doones,” and the publishers and the 

ublic would devour them. He would point to his pub- 
ishers’ accounts and refute me. I could not say that, 
whether his books were in demand or not, at any rate 
they deserved to be; what right had I to set my indi- 
vidual opinion against the logic of facts? Moreover, 
his cold statement of the case, and acceptance of it, 
chilled me. He had not betrayed any enthusiasm for 
literature; he had not said that it was its own exceed- 
ing great reward, though the assertion would have 
fallen upon willing ears: for if literature were not that, 
Heaven knows what I was cultivating it for! He 
simply made the statement, with more than English 
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indifference and reserve, and let it go. He was not really 
indifferent, but he was too shy to say what was in his 
heart, and I was too great a nincompoop to know how 
to draw it out thence. 

There follows another gap in my memory. Then, 
apropos of something, he asked me whether I played 
chess? I replied that I had never been able to make 
anything whatever of the game. He rejoined that he 
was himself very fond of it. This revelation, I believe, 
terminated the interview. I wished with all my heart 
that I had been a first-rate chess-player, for then i 
might have hoped to become intimate with Mr. Black- 
more: but I was not guilty of the inanity of saying so. 
When I got up to go, he expressed the polite wish that 
I would call again, I thanked him. but of course I 
never did call again. Why should I? Where I had 
failed so dismally once, I should always fail. And yet 
I knew, as surely as I knew anything, that there were 
a hundred things which we loved in common, the dis- 
cussion of which would have led us to love each other. 
Indeed, outer appearances to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 1 loved the man as soon as I saw him, and longed 
to convey the fact to him. But I didn’t know how. I 
lacked the poise—the audacity. Needless to say, he 
never could have read anything of mine, nor had I ever 
written anything that I should have thought good 
enough to submit to him. Perhaps he was sorry that 
he had not, inasmuch as that might have paved the 
way to express some of the kindliness that was no doubt 
within him: but these things could not be explained : 
he had little more savoii-faire than I, We shook hands 
and parted. 

I saw him once more, at a Lord Mayor's dinner, 
where, in the presence of a vast assemblage, he was 
called on to respond to a toast. With a look of acute 
suffering, stoically borne, he got on his feet, said a few 
words of awkward thanks and apologies in a voice un- 
necessarily distinct and emphatic, and then dropped 
back into his seat, wishing that the earth would swal- 
low him, 1 knew the feeling; my heart bled for him. 
But he was too far off for me to tell him so; he did 
not know that I was present. 

It was some years later that he published ‘Mary 
Anerly.”’ I was so enchanted with this story that I was 
moved to sit down and write him what I felt about it. 
Then, quite beyond my expectation, came a little note 
from him, thanking me and adding a few sentences so 
kind and lovely that I can never forget them. He 
could not have spoken them, but he could write them, 
and, bless his heart, he did! And that was the last of 
my personal connection with Kichard Blackmore. 

He was a great novelist, and a mystery. I have 
never met with or heard of anybody who knew him 
intimately. Yet he was a man of the tenderest and 
subtlest human sympathies; he saw deep into the 
human heart, and none of the beauties and rarities of 
nature escaped him. 1 now remember that he spoke of 
Thomas Hardy as the contemporary novelist whom he 
most admired; but he said that his last book—‘'The 
Hand of Ethelberta’’ I think it was—was in quite a 
wrong vein, and that he ought to return to his former 
manner. ‘He doesn’t use simple expressions, as he 
used to; he gets strange words and conceits.’’ Black- 
more loved the truth and decency of nature so much 
that he could not bear to have his favorite fellow- 
craftsman deficient in due reverence toward the same. 
It could not have been easy for a man so reserved to 
address remonstrances on so delicate a subject to an 
eminent contemporary; but ‘I have spoken to him 
about it,’ he said. Is it not singular that a man of this 
genius and caliber should remain during all his career 
so much apart from his fellows, and from the world at 
large? Was he more communicative with the men of 
Covent Garden? How could he who knew and saw so 
much be so restricted in his personal intercourse with 
people? Did he wish to mingle with them, and yet for 
some cause shrink from doing so? and did this very 
shrinking sharpen his insight? He was too modest ever 
to be brought to understand that whether or not he lost 
anything by his retirement from the world, at all events 
the world lost a great deal in losing him. He was too 
genuine an artist ever to confound his art with himself. 
Could it have been demonstrated to him that he had 
done anything well he would have replied, ‘‘So much 
the less in comparison am I,”’ 

Blackmore's tale of years now passes threescore and 
ten; he has not published anything lately; it may be 
that he thinks his work is done. His books are few, 
but they have their distinct place, and cannot be spared 
from his country’s literature. But what « book—how 
simple and yet how deeply impressive and instructive— 
would be the story of his own inner life! No one, I 
think, knows that story but himself; and therefore it 
will never be told. 

$$» @<4-—_____— 


A PECULIAR court case relating to religion is reported 
from Massachusetts, where the Superior Court has been 
asked to decide whether Theosophy is or is not religion. 
The case came up through the New England Theosophi- 
cal Society protesting against the payment of taxes on 
its property, declaring that it isa religious organization. 
The question was quite knotty for the judge before 
whom it came, but he decided that Theosophy is not 
religion, so the Society has appealed to the full bench. 
The decision will be awaited with curiosity by many 
persons aside froin the protesting property owners, for 
the community at large is all at sea on the subject, and 
many Lioypese gomwe who have been appealed to seem to 
be vague and uncertain about it and to vary quite as 
widely in opinion as in personality. 


Physician—‘‘Yes, madam, I have examined your 
husband. All he needs is fresh air and exercise.”’ 

Caller—*‘Oh, dear! He never will take exercise, and 
I know there is no use urging him to. What shall I do?’’ 

Physician—‘'Move out of town into the suburbs, Get 
some house that is advertised as ‘Five minutes from the 
station.’ He'll have plenty of exercise then, for he'll 
have to tramp for a few miles every day or miss his 


train.” 





Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full page pote each 134 x 11, 
192 pages in all, subject, ‘‘Beautiful Paris,’’ edition cost 
$100,000, given absolutely free with beautiful case, by 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to their cus- 
tomers. Write for particulars. 
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WHICH ONE WILL ANNEX HAWAII? 
Miss Hawaii (to President Dole)—‘‘WaHy DOESN’T THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN SPEAK UP?’ 
President Dole—‘“‘THERE, ARE OTHERS !”” 
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There's a reason for the 
brightness 
That this charming maid 
displays 
And she makes no secret of It gally, 
With ber pretty winning “Have you also used Pears’ 
ways rap?" 


As she throws the case 


ne > 
“Good Morning!" cries she 


Pears’ Soapis the best means of beautifying the 
skin and rendering it clear and transparent. 20 
International Awards. Established over 100 years. 
Allsorts of stores sell it—especially druggists; all 
sorts of people useit. There are soaps offered as 
substitutes which are dangerous--be sure you get 


" Pears’ Soap. 


FROM PARIS. 





LETTER 
A PARIS BEREFT OF HER SPRING. 


Tus year a strange disaster has befallen Paris. She 
has had no spring. Her trees and grasses have come 
forth to meet it, but it has not answered their appeal. 
For days her skies have been a wintry zinc, melting 
now and then, yet not with sunshine, only with ch::. 
torrential rains. Her sweet May showers have been 
chilling deluges; her lovely arches of azure air have 
been haunts of savage gusts. People take her open 
cabs only to shiver and sneeze as their brisk little horses 
dash through freezing side-streets, and big avenues 
where Boreas reigns morose. Buyers are infrequent at 
the double rows of bright and fragrant booths in the 
flower-markets of the I’lace de la Madeleine, The foli- 
age on the boulevards glares at one with raw emerald 
violence below these drab and savage heavens. Their 
short sprays have the effect of a surprised arrest given 
them by the unwonted weather. They seem to tell you 
that their fronds by now should be in full vernal thrift, 
but that, alas, there is no conciliating this irresponsive 
sun, who is en retraite, who has gone away among 
Lenten clouds, though Easter has long since departed, 
and his luminous caresses have become a matter-of- 
course. Everybody in town, moreover, has a bad cold, 
for the Parisian despises overshoes as much as the Lon- 
doner, and you can see delicate feminine feet picking 
their dainty way along drenched pavements under be- 
draggied skirts. Yesterday I went by train to Versailles, 
and for a wonder the welkin was not lachrymose. But 
Versailles, that unique miniature Paris, looked as mel- 
ancholy as her neighbering mother. I breakfasted in- 
famously at a café near the station (one can never do 
anything but breakfast infamously at Versailles, as I 
have before discovered), and then betook myself to the 
mighty and suggestive old palace with its adorable 
gardens. The last time I had been there it was an 
autumn day of rare blandness. You glanced upward 
and saw a sky of velvet, drowsily blue. Yesterday I 
glanced upward and gave my unforgotten umbrella a 
friendly clutch. Still, as you moved through the enor- 
mous halls of the palace, you gained from its windows 
incomparable views. Only on Sundays and féte days 
can Versailles lose its matchless historic charm. I have 
seen it. however, when great throngs were present, and 
even then the atmosphere of its magnificent past was 
not dispelled. Yesterday, with only a few strollers 
among the outward terraces and interior galleries, it 
impressed me with the still more vivid conviction that 
it is altogether the most stupendously national relic in 
Europe. That kingliest of all kings, the Fourteenth 
Louis, whom about twenty of the haughtiest nobles in 
France here assisted to bed, and whom as many more 
assisted in the making of his toilet and the consumption 
of his breakfast, has left about the entire superb domain 
an unbanishable fragrance. All sense of his absurd and 
odious autocracy has departed, now, and nothing except 
a sort of pungent picturesqueness remains. ‘‘L’état, 
c'est moi,”’ that almost idiot note of monarchical vanity, 
which once echoed through Europe, is no more aggress- 
ive to-day than the silvery pipings of birds among the 
boskage of statued alleys An fountained courts. You 
forget Louis le Grand as cruel, sensual, and infinitely 
conceited. On the polished floors of his colossal palace 
you only hear the ghostly tinkle of his red-heeled shoes, 
and below ceilings opulently gilded and frescoed you 
espy only spectral glimmers of his laces and brocades. 
There is a faint frou-frou, also, if your ear is keen 
enough to catch it—the rustle of La Valliére’s costly 
vestments, perhaps, or of Madame de Maintenon’s 
plainer ones. Yes, all has become dominantly artistic, 
now. The terrible passions and luxuries whose theater 
was this beautiful, deserted place, are now but fitting 
subjects for palette and brush. History has crystallized 
them into the monumental, the pictorial, the serene. 
But, more than this, France has managed, with con 
summate yet delightful effrontery, to make Versailles, 
of all her like possessions, evidence most augustly her 
genius for patriotism. Canvas after canvas lines the 
imperial walls of this palace, painted sometimes won- 
drously well by Horace Vernet or by David, and some- 
times but indifferently by a legion of less potent hands. 
But always the gloire of France is portrayed. never her 
failure or defeat. Immense space is given to Napoleon's 
victories—Austerlitz, Wagram, Eylau, Jena, and many 
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another. But there is no Waterloo; nor, for that mat- 
ter, is there any Sedan. You move from hall to hall, 
and nothing but French valor, grandeur and dignity 
confronts you. And yet here, in these very chambers, 
about five-and-twenty y: 3rs ago, not only did the con- 
quering Germans presume to set their feet, but to pro- 
claim their king, William of Prussia. Emperor of Ger- 
many—an act which in itself was a sort of majestic 
vengeance. 

Still, Versailles was also the headquarters of the 
French army during the Commune, and after peace 
returned it became the seat of the National Assembly 
and government for fully nine years; and yet of these 
occupations, also, its whole proud and delightful little 
territory gives no sign. But even its Bonapartish sou- 
venirs cannot prevent it from continuing wholly Bour- 
bon. The pred, of Dubarry and Pompadour haunt it, 
no less than do those of Montespan. And then the Petit 
Trianon, with its pathetic memories of Marie Antoi- 
nette! If ever the royalty of any land found a symbolic 
sepulcher, the Bourbons have found one in Versailles. 
To pass through those lordly salons, to wander among 
those murmuring groves—what is it but to feel one’s 
self pierced by tlie sins and follies and calamities of 
kings? Their tombs are not here, but their presences 
bide inalienable. Versailles meant the awful Revolu- 
tion of 93, but it also means the France of a century 
later. I could not but feel this fact with intensest 
keenness to-day, as | watched the funeral of the Duc 
D’'Aumale. That great, gray, Parthenon-like structure, 
the church of Lu Madeleine, was draped with hangings 
of black and silver, surmounted in repetitions of bla- 
zonry by the royal arms of France. The obsequies, in 
a certain way, were impressive. A vast quantity of 
flowers, a host of princely mourners, and all ‘‘the long 
retinue following death,” served to make it so. There 
were soldiers, too, both mounted and on foot—doubtless 
alone belonging to that regiment of which the Duc was 
honorary Colonel, since the Republic could not with 
any shadow of consistency allow military honors to one 
whose very name and rank were its menace. As I have 
said, it was all impressive; but then even the simplest 
funeral in Paris is that. A poor girl, aged nineteen, 
died two days ago from injuries received at the dread- 
ful Charity Bazaar fire. She had lingered on in suffer- 
ing ever since that lamentable Fourth of May. Her 
mother and her elder sister had been brought as charred 
corpses to her home, and had, of course, been buried 
days previously. Her funeral, too, was impressive; for 
relatives and friends of those who die here always walk 
to the cemetery behind the hearse, and in the empty 
carriages which come afterward there is an irresistibly 
sweet suggestion of self-surrendering sympathy and 
pain. 

But the Duc D’Aumale’s burial, I could not help re- 
flecting, was merely, after all, the palest phantom of 
what many and many of his ancestors had received, 
here in this same city, so far as concerned exequial 
parade and pomp. From the civic point of view he was 
not even a Due at all, but merely a citizen who had 
died on his Sicilian estates and whose remains had been 
brought here for interment in their native soil. Never- 
theless, there are thousands in France and throughout 
Europe who will not for an instant abate their stubborn 
and passionate allegiance to that justly ridiculed and 
clearly ridiculous idea, “the divine right of kings.”’ As 
it happened, this dead gentleman chanced to have been 
a man of considerable intellect and no little moral 
worth. But if he had been a stupid old nonentity, like 
his near kinsman, the Comte de Chambord, or if he had 
been a bad and profligate person, like not a few of his 
predecessors, it would have mattered nothing. Every 
court on the continent would have worn mourning for 
him, and princes and princesses of the sang azur would 
have flocked, just as now, to his coffin. 

But I am forgetting my chief subject, this execrable 
Parisian spring, though it did not, as one might say, 
forget the poor old Duc D’Aumale. An hour or two 
before his funeral it suddenly forgot that it had for 
days been forcing us to light fires in our bedrooms, and 
resolved to become deplorably hot. It empurpled its 
skies once more, and improvised an irascible thunder- 
storm, with fresh furies of rain. This manifestation, 
which no doubt accompanied the Duc half way on his 
final mortuary journey to Dreux, was the only untried 
meteorological whim of which the present spring in 
Paris could probably bethink itself. We have had 
everything, of late, except a typical American July 
thunderstorm. No; I forget. There has thus far been 
no American blizzard. But that, perhaps, is being re- 
served for the last two weeks in May, or the initial one 
of June. EpGAR FAWCETT. 

Paris, May 17. 
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THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 


BY AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 


THE sun was at its height, burning, a great yellow 
disk, in the blue heavens. The gray towers of Oxford, 
picked out vividiy from against the golden glory be- 
yond, smiled in somber sadness on the passers-by ; and 
ever and anon from some part of the city the great 
voice of a bell rang out, sometimes triumphant, some- 
times desponding. 

A young girl lay on her bed and listened. 

The blinds of her room were drawn and the windows 
shut; a long stiff row of medicine bottles looked down 
at her from the mantel, and a motley group stood on 
the wicker-table by the bedside. Outside on the road- 
way there was a layer of dusty straw; and in the next 
chamber the doctor’s soft monotonous tones filtered 
lazily through the air, broken occasionally by the 
nurse's careful whisper. 

A big blue-bottle fly began to buzz fitfully ‘twixt the 
blind and window-pane. The sick girl almost laughed; 
it reminded her of the man in the next room. She won- 
dered whether it doctored the other flies; perhaps it 
was on its way to a patient. 

The whimsical fancy grew on her. She raised her- 
self weakly on one elbow and began to wriggle her 
limbs free of the bedclothes. Then a fit of coughing 
seized her; she sat on the edge of the bed, her feet 
dangling, and pressed her lips against the counterpane 
to deaden the sound. A little crimson stream soaked 
languorously into the soft surface and dyed it a bril- 
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liant scarlet, leaving a thin trail behind it from one side 
of the mouth downward; but she did not notice. 

She drew herself together with a shiver, and crawled 
feebly to the window. With all her strength she pushed 
at the wooden framework, her breath coming and going 
quickly, but it would not move; the big blue-bottle fly, 

rightened, flew out from the crumpled blind and far 
into the room. 

She crept back to bed. 

The voices in the next room had ceased ; the bell of 
a neighboring church began to toll slowly, solemnly, 
and she shivered again. 

“To die, to die—and be buried!’’—the words broke 
from her in a feeble wail—‘‘to die!”’ 

And she was so young; and outside the sun was 
shining; .. and Death was so cold, so cold. 

Her mother came into the room. Her eyes were red 
with weeping, but she forced her lips to smile. 

But the girl cried out against it: ‘I am young to 
die!’ Her breath came in little gasps. 

The elder woman smiled again. ‘‘No: youare better 
—much better, darling.’ 

The girl looked at her with half-shut, skeptical eyes. 
The blue-bottle had alighted on the counterpane; she 
brushed it ruthlessly away; then she pushed her two 
arms deep down under the bedclothes. ‘‘What an ugly 
dress!”’ she said, irritably. ‘‘And I am getting better! 
You must wear pretty frocks. mamma, now that I will 
soon be well; put on the red one with the lace—the 
new red one—and a rose in your hair.” 

The poor mother shook her head. 

“Now you are going to cry—because I am getting 
better!’’ She began to cough. 

But the paroxysm was soon over; and the bells, too. 
stopped tolling. ‘‘I like pretty frocks,”’ said the sick 
girl. 

Her mother went away to array herself. 

“And I am going to die!’ The girl looked with 
wide-open eyes into the semi-darkness of the room, then 
put her thin hand against her cheek to feel if it were 
growing cold. Then she fell to counting the medicine 
bottles and afterward to watching a thin little gleam of 
sunlight that had slipped in from under the blind. 

Presently she became aware that some one had 
entered the room. She looked up. 

““A new doctor,’’ she thought. 

He was an old man with gray hair and a long white 
beard. He looked at her so kindly that the tears came 
into her eyes. Then he pushed the hair back from her 
brow, and she felt a delicious thrill run through her. 

‘Tam getting better!’’ she cried. 

He only smiled; but such a beautiful smile; it rip- 
pled all over her like a shower of sunshine. 

“‘How softly you came in,”’ she said. 

He smiled again. 

“And you are the new doctor?’ She leaned luxuri- 
ously back among her pillows. The whole room was 
full of sunshine now; it was because he had smiled 
twice. But it did not try her eyes at all; she had never 
felt sunshine like this before. 

She felt sleepy, but she wanted to keep on talking to 
this man with the kind eyes. 

“Do you want to feel my pulse?’ she asked. She 
held up a thin blue-veined wrist. ‘‘And will you be 
able to make me quite well again?” 

But he only smiled again, and nodded. Then a 
strange sweet scent began to fill the room, and a soft 
whirring noise like the opening of thousands of flowers. 

The sick girl half turned in her bed. ‘‘What is it?”’ 
she asked, wonderingly. 

“The lilies of the Valley,”’ said the new Doctor, and 
at the sound of his voice she felt happier than she had 
ever felt in her life. 

“Do you know, I felt frightened before you came 
in,’’ she said, with a soft little laugh. ‘‘And now—if 
you were to hold my hand—I don’t think I could be 
afraid of anything—even of Death himself.” 

Then the new Doctor leaned over and took both her 

hands in his. His touch was so big and loving and 
gracious that her heart leaped for very joy. ‘Dear 
child, 1 am Death,” he said; and he looked into her 
eyes. 
She felt that she had never loved any one so much 
before; and she wanted to fall asleep at once. She 
knew that this sleep would be the most beautiful in the 
whole world, for she would dream the dreams his kind 
eyes whispered about. ‘‘They were al] wrong,” she 
murmured; she was thinking of the bells. 

Then she looked toward the bottom of her bed, and 
there were three great white lilies growing tliere, tall 
and graceful, and shining like stars.. 

Death plucked them. 

He laid one at her feet. It was as soft as a dove’s 
breast. The sick girl put her hand down that she might 
touch it. 

He laid one on her heart. Its perfume rose up to her 
and she nestled closer to her pillows: she felt that it, 
too, was a dream to be dreamed when she was Asleep. 

He laid one on her lips: and they smiled. 

But there were none for her hands, for those he took 
between his own. 

And the lily at her feet pressed against them, and 
she felt herself rising ... rising . . . slowly; and the 
lily on her heart whispered, and that on her lips began 
to sing. 

A little round wet tear fell on her face. ‘‘How 
funny to cry when one 1s Asleep!’’ she thought. She 
did not know that it was not her own. 

Then she began to dream. 
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A NEW SIAMESE RAILWAY. 


Before starting on his European tour 
the King of Siam performed the cere- 
mony of opening the first section of the 
Korat Railway which has gree f been 
completed between Bangkok and Ayu- 
thia. As Prince Bidyalabh, Minister of 
Works, explained in his address to the 
King, some nine years ago an agreement 
with an English firm of. contractors was 
made for the surveying and preparing 
plans and estimates for the construction 
of railway lines between Bangkok and 
the North Provinces of the kingdom, and 
between Bangkok and the Mekong Valley 
to the east, taking Korat, the old Magara 
Rajasima, as the preliminary terminus 
of the eastern branch. The first sod of 
the Korat Railway was cut by the King 
in March, 1892, and the first section—that 
is as far as Ayuthia— measures about 
four and a half miles. The opening of 
this section by the King and Queen was 
made the occasion of much pomp and 
ceremony. Bangkok was crowded, and 
there was a lavish display of decorations. 
On their arrival at the Bangkok terminus 
the King and Queen proceeded to the 
royal pavilion which had been erected. 
There the King lighted the candles on the 
altar, and having bowed to the priests, 
proceeded to the rails to fit the spikes 
and bolts. As his Majesty began to drive 
the spikes the priests chanted the prayers 
usually recited at State ceremonies. The 
King drove in two spikes and fastened 
bolts at the end of the rails, using for the 
purpose a gold hammer with an ivory 
Sanaie and a gold spanner with a handle 
covered with velvet. The Queen then 
went to the other end of the rail, and 
was also handed a set of implements, 
which she used. The royal party re- 
turned to the pavilion, where addresses 
were delivered. Afterward the whole 
Court and about a hundred guests went 
by train to Bangpain, where lunch was 
served on the platform, and thence to 
Ayuthia. The contractor of the railway 
is Mr. G. Murray Campbell, and the Mr. 
Bock shown in the photograph is one of 
the engineers of the Railway Depart- 
ment. 


VOLO AND VELESTINO. 


The Greeks fought stubbornly at Veles- 
tino before they retreated. Indeed, they 
more than held their own in two encoun- 
ters. In the unsuccessful attempt which 
the Turks made to recapture the two hills 
to the east of the village of Rizomalo, the 
infantry charge was made simultaneously 
with the cavalry charge, which ended 
disastrously for the Turks, and it was 
attended with no more success. In spite 
of the heavy losses from the steady fire of 
the Greeks, the Turks struggled bravely 
on, and one of them actually fell dead 
right on the Greek lines. 

As soon as the retreat of the Greek 
army began at Volo orders were given 
that the wounded at Volo should be car- 
ried down to the quay to be embarked on 
the ambulance boat “‘Thessaly”’ or on the 
passenger boat ‘‘Albania.” The ‘‘Thes- 
saly’’ was brought alongside the quay, 
and was soon filled. he ‘‘Albania,”’ 
however, could not be brought up to the 
quay, and the wounded had to be taken 
out to her in boats, which were towed 
out by steam launches. 


THE ENGLISH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. Selous, the great African hunter 
and pioneer, who has just returned to 
England from a visit to Asia Minor, 
makes some interesting statements in an 
interview published in London. He does 
not, he says, believe in the establishment 
of ‘British supremacy in South Africa by 
force, but holds that the conquest of the 
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the Dutch were on one’ side and the En- 
glish on the other. 

In reply to these views the London 
“Ss tor’? suys: ‘‘We do not believe 
that the men of Dutch race would be all 
against us if we were forced into. a just 
war to uphold the Convention, and we 
entirely refuse to believe that the govern- 
ment contemplate an unjust or aggres- 
sivewar. They know that such a war, as 
Mr. Balfour said, would be a party dis- 
aster. Mr. Selous must not also forget 
that there is a large stream of English 
emigration into the Transvaal already, 
and that it is our business to see that 
these men have secured to them the 
rights which are theirs under the Con- 
vention.”’ All of which seems to indicate 
that British public opinion is not friendly 
toward the Boers of Johannesberg. 


GREECE THROUGH BRITISH EYE- 
GLASSES. 


Some information of interest to his 
countrymen at the present moment in 
regard to Greece is given by British Con- 
sul Maxse in his report for the year 1896. 
The census of Greece taken last year 
shows the number of inhabitants to be 
2,430,807, an increase of 10.6 per cent in 
seven years. Athens has a population of 
128,000, and the Pirzeus 39,165. Commer- 
cially last year was a prosperous one for 
manufacturers and merchants, although 
the exports and imports showed little 
progress. The imports from Great Brit- 
ain have considerably diminished in the 
last twenty years, and are likely, the 
Consul fears, to suffer still further reduc- 
tion, The principal causes he assigns for 
this are those to which Consuls in other 
places have called attention. He says: 
“Machinery is being almost entirely im- 
ported from Germany, France, and Bel- 





gium and Germany. At one time these 
were almost exclusively imported from 
Great Britain. China, glass, and hard- 
ware of all kinds are being imported 
yearly in larger quantities from Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium, although in 
the best kinds of these articles the English 
market still retains its supremacy. There 
are several causes which have led to this 
untoward result, of which the three prin- 
cipal ones, and in the order named, are 
cheapness, more liberal terms of credit, 
and greater suitability to local require- 
ments afforded by foreign firms. <A 
foreign manufacturer can sell an article 
so closely resembling the British one of 
the same kind that it would take an ex- 
pert to detect the difference, and at a 
price varying from 15 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than his British colleague can 
do. Of course, neither the workmanship 
nor the material is as good,’’ continues 
Mr. Maxse, characteristically, ‘‘but it en- 
ables the trader to secure a larger profit, 
and in most cases the customer would 
not detect the difference except by ex- 
verience. Foreign firms are very liberal 
in their terms of credit to customers. A 
credit of three or even six months is quite 
usual even to firms not of the very best 
standing, whereas British manufacturers 
(except in the case of well-known firms) 
demand cash before dispatch or on receipt 
of bills of lading. hirdly, a foreign 
manufacturer will go to considerable ex- 
pense and trouble to supply an article 
which will meet local requirements, 
trusting to the future demand to repay 
his initial, apparently unprofitable, ex- 
penditure. Cases have been brought to 
my notice in which German manufact- 
urers have expended considerable sums 
of money merely in experiments, so as to 
hit upon some cheap article of daily use 
suitable for the market. 

“Our manufacturers, I regret to state, 
are in most cases unwilling to travel out- 





Boers by a British force would ultimately 
lead to the overthrow of British suprem- 
acy. It would take an army of forty or 
fifty thousand men to conquer the thirty 
thousand well-armed and stubborn Dutch- 
men who would take up arms in case of 
war. No matter what the rights or 
wrongs of the question might be, Mr. 
Selous thinks that the sympathies of all 
the men of Dutch race throughout South 
Africa would be with their blood rela- 
tions. Hence, if England won, she would 
have another war of independence ten 
years hence. In Mr. Selous’s opinion, 
the only way to secure English suprem- 
acy is to send out families of English 
emigrants to Rhodesia. These, like the 
families actually sent out in 1820, would 
become the parents of loyal communities. 
There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth 
in what Mr. Selous says, and most En- 
glishmen dread as much as he does the 
effects of even a successful war in which 





150 BUGGY COMPANY FAILURES. 


During the past two years over 150 manu- 
facturers have failed, and the present urbed 
condition of the market is anything but encourag- 
ing. In many cases the stocks were bought up by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago. They have 

a catalogue of these goods, which they 
are send out broadcast—sending to everybody 
that writes for it—offerin high grade on ther 

‘ore paying. 
marist. ond the ques- 


side the four corners of their printed cata- 
logues, unless an immediate profitable 
return is page! assured. 

‘One of the minor reasons for the de- 

crease in British trade is the fact that 
where one British commercial traveler 
visits this country ten foreign ones do so. 
... The only other reason worth men- 
tioning which militates against the suc- 
cess of British firms is the fact that of 
late years their ‘packing’ as a rule has 
been very bad. ne goods in many cases 
arrive either damaged in transit or badly 
‘put up.’ More attention might well be 
paid to this detail. 
“I think it would be of considerable 
benefit if manufacturers would more fre- 
quently send samples of their goods suit- 
able for this market.”’ 


HITTING BRITISH CAPITAL. 


A Pekin correspondent of the London 
‘“‘Times” reported May 15 that Sheng Ta- 
jen had obtained a loan of four million 
pounds at four per cent from a Belgian 
syndicate on the security of railways 
already built, plus the sole right to build 
a railway between Pekin and Han-kau. 
The entire staff and materials were to 
come from Belgium. 

The syndicate was to build, besides the 
Pekin-Han-kau-Canton line, the Shang- 
hai-Su-chau-Hang-chau line as well as 








tion arises, what is the manufacturer going to do 
until this stock is sold out? 
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1840; Victoria from 1851; Queensland 
from 1859. In the Western Hemisphere 
a great belt of self-governing common- 
wealths span the continent. Manitoba 
The British, American, and German | was constituted in 1870. British Colum- 
Ministers vigorously protested against the | bia came in a year later. The Leeward 
stipulations of the proposed contract as | Isles in the West Indies were federated 
a violation of the most-favored-nation | in 1871. The Windward Isles in 1885, 
clause. The Tsung-li-Yamen has, there- | The Federation of the Dominion of 
fore, repudiated the monopely scheme, | Canada dates from 1867. The Federation 
but has authorized Sheng to sign a private | of South Africa might have dated from 
contract with the Belgian syndicate for | 1859, but for the policy of English poli- 
the construction of a line from Pao-ting- | ticians who overruled the instinct of the 
fu to Han-kau. The Belgians are to pro- | Queen and the urgent representations of 
vide a four million-pound four-per-cent | Governor Grey. The greatest adminis- 
loan at ninety. There is no imperial | trative change, however, of the reign 
guarantee, and existing railways are not | was the transfer after the Mutiny of the 
given as security. Sheng is to provide | administration of the Indian Empire 
thirteen million taels. The Chinese are | from the East India Company to the 
to retain control, but the personnel is to | Crown, 
be Belgian. Half the material is to be 
supplied by China and half by tender | 
from abroad. The syndicate is to receive 
five per cent commission on all material. 
At Shanghai it is reported that tenders | 
were accepted recently from Jardine, | 
Matheson & Co. for eleven thousand tons | 
of Sheffield rails, and eight American 
locomotives have been ordered. 


Kirin and Mukden, these involving two 
thousand miles of trunk lines. The 
scheme was engineered and backed by 
France from political motives. 


THE TEN POUNDS TURNED UP. 

The West End Mission in London, on 
one occasion, was so short of money that 
the situation became desperate. Price 
Hughes summoned a colleague to meet 
him at midnight to pray for one thousand 
ro. Price Suahes hoped rather than 
velieved that the prayer was answered. 
His colleague was full of confidence that 
they would get the money by the particu- 
lar day they named. When that day 
came, and they went to the meeting, they 
found that in one way and another, and 
by very extraordinary methods, nine 
hundred and ninety pounds had been 
sent in. Mr. Price Hughes says that, as 
a theologian, he was perplexed. He had 
asked for one thousand pounds. He 
could not understand it, and he puzzled 
a good deal as to why the odd ten pounds 
had not come to hand. While he was 
revolving this, on taking off his hat and 
coat in the hall of his own house, he no- 
ticed a letter lying on the table which he 
had passed as he had left home in a hurry 
that morning. Taking it up he opened it, 
and found that it contained the check for 
ten pounds, 


TEA IN FURTHER INDIA. 

Prince Henri of Orleans in describing 
the last stage of his Mekong exploration 
records some interesting facts concerning 
Assam tea-growing. There were, three 
years ago. close on three hundred thou- 
sand acres covered with tea-plants. This 
enormous tract of land was divided into 
eight hundred and twenty-three estates, | 
employing regularly three hundred thou- 
sand laborers, as well as a floating popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand who are 
called in when necessary. Roughly 
speaking, ninety-five thousand pounds of 
tea are the result of all this labor, and at 
Calcutta excellent Assam tea can be pur- 
chased for about seventeen cents a pound, 
retail price. The French prince was ex- 
ceedingly struck by the prosperity of 
Assam. He visited a number of tea plan- 
tations, and pays a tribute to the sense | 
and good management with which they 
were conducted. Each superintendent is | 
paid somewhat over a thousand a year, | 
and two coolies are supposed to be able 
to look after one acre, while the plant is 
actually growing. The gathering of the 
leaves takes place during six months of 
the year, from March to September, and | 
in good years an acre can yield as much 
as nine hundred pounds of tea in twelve 








ELEOTRIO STROKE BELL, 25Ge 


The cheapest 
electric stroke 
Bicycle Bell and 
the greatest bar- 
gain ever offer 
ed; Pure bell 
metal bended 
} gong ; loud clear 

ring: Perfect 
continnous ringing mech 
anism: Regular price 60¢. To 
pisces asample and our great catalognoe 
in consumers’ hands we mat] asample 

for ONLY 25 CENTS. Send 6 cents extra 









months. & & ingen Sans es Aor ne ne, 
COLONIES UNDER VICTORIA, , 
Immense as have been the territorial LOOD ISON 
extensions by Great Britain in the Victo- 
RE eT NCR ITE ST 


rian era, they are less significant than the 
rapid development of the self-governed 
colonies. When the Queen came to the 
throne the whole population of Greater 
Britain outside the United States did not 
exceed one million souls. There were un- 
der eight hundred thousand in Upper and 
Lower Canada, less than one hundred 
thousand in all Australia, and not a 
— of a million in the Cape. New 
South Wales was, on the Christmas be- 
fore the Queen’s accession, the only self- 
governed colony in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. South Australia dates from 
December 28, 1836; New Zealand from 








ondary or Ter. 
permanent} 
cured in 15t035 days. You can be treatod 4 
home forsame price under same guaran 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will cone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bilis,an@ 
. if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
odide tash, and still have aches and 
708 Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
he y, Hair or sinners fallin 
ondary BLOOD Pood 
tocure, We solicit the most obsti- 
challenge the world for a 
se wecannotcure. This disease has ajwa: 
fied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our uncondk 


tional . Absolute fs sent sealed 
lication. Address COOK, REMEDY © 
$04 Temple, ILL. 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreat), 
's a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any braneh of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught oy 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent, Reopens 
Jeptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 
THE LADY SUPERIOR, 
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A SPECIALTY. 
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Mas. Hexpeck—‘*What makes you talk so much in your sleep, Joseph?” 
Hexpxck—“Great Scot. Maria! It's the only chance L ever get.” 
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KENOSHA WIS. 


New York Agents, Hermann Boxer & Co, 101 Duane Street. 
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vur Premium offers always attract attention 

illoverthe U.S. Thisis becausethey are al- 
ways liberal. This offer eclipses anything ever 
made before. Tointroduce “Goop Rreapine” in- 
to 50,000 new homes, we will send this beauti- 
ful shirt waist pattern, (state bust measure)% 
doz en Roger's teaspoons, &% dozen beautiful Jap- 
an ese napkins,fulls ze, this elegant Sol 
id GOLD PLATE, inleid Parisian Skirt 
Supporter and Felt Pin 
combined (fits any belt, 
holds skirt up and waist 
down) and Goop READING 
Hone whole year for only socts., the regular subscription price. All 
miums prepaid. Goop READING has 20 pages, beautiful cover and x 
first class monthiy, household magazine, To each person remi ing De Soc 
as above and mentioning this paper, we will send free, as an extra premium, two splendid eee 
“The Ladies’ Guide to Beauty’ and * American Family Cook Book.” Be sure to send at once 
show this to your friends. We refer to es publisher of this paper as to our fortes 0 

e 


dress, GOOD READING, Norwal 


[JNGZ0L5. A] toate se..ee™® 1.00 
Shi nybody. Send no 
money, but enclose 

YOUNG rwoORK: HOM Consolidated Wholesale 8. Co.,215 S. Clinton St.,.Dept- 17 Chieagr 


‘anted men and women to work for usin theirewna homes 


in spare, time. We pay $10 to $16 per week. GET RICH Quickly. Send for “300 Inventions 


No canvassing, ken -esomahees apo gaming Edgar Tate o. , 45 Broadway, New Yor 


Send address to-da We send work a 
OP UM 2, DRUNKENNESS 


Poulqwos uid 119g pus 
WaLIOddNS LUIS 



















See erent neta an A npn 








THE VAIL ART ©O. DEPT. 509 , VAIL, PA. 
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A Boon to Cyclists, 


BURNIP’S (Patent) 
CHAIN-LINK BRUSH 


Cieans Your 
Chain in Two 
Minutes. 






The only Peete 
brush that 
cleans the 1in- keep it, 
send 50 
terior of the pomdgnd 
link 


L. H. LEADAM, Agent, 
81 Pine Street, New York. 
Kindly tion this p 


GENTS 4 KARA oto 
iS OLT a» A! hs 

us with your name and address 
LADIES andwe "> send you oe 
ful gold finished watch, by ex- 
press for ceiametion. MWisew 
amine it at theexpress office;and 
if you think it a bargain pay our 
sample price $2.75 and express 
charges and it is yours. 7 ismag- 
nificently engraved and equal 
inappearance to agenulneSolid 
Gold wateh, A guarantee and 
beautiful gold plate chain and 
charm sent free with every 
watch,write today,this maynot 
yu again; mention whether 
ou want gents’ or ladies’ size 
ae NOON AS MFG. 

IMPO! co, 
‘hieago 


Dearborn St.,[ 53 }, € 














‘Ss pena re MONEY IN POULTRY 


eens of ie yi 2S WINNERS 
NC to the 


we of Ofthist ~ he. nit you order 
now, of 30 leading varieties. Send 15¢ 
for the largest and pore complete Poultry 


¢ oe Cae JQuN S AUSC ner at: 


82, Freeport, flis. 








| ethome according. to your directions 





| oad St particulars in a plain envelope. 


SINGLE TAX 


207 Sykes Block, 
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J.Graham 
ae 
¢ ville, Pa. wetiens 
“T made theremedy 


and have Lost 45 Ibs. since using it, I 

think it is the simplest and grandest remedy in 
the world to reduce superfiuous fat.” It is pure- 
ly vegetable and many can easily prepare 
it at home at little expense. Nostarving. 
Nosickness, Send 4 cents for asample box 
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THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS 


OF THE | 
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Is told weekly in the 


National Single Taxer 


| 


send 2 cents for Sample copy 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCED 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A VEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Converts for the Democratie 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
rice of Tammany Times from $4 to 

1a year, making 4 a ular price 
and within the reach o ie masses, 
This makes Tammany Times cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 nu:nbers for $1.00. 


For “sample copy and 

C beautiful souvenir book 

with photo-engravings and signatures of 

prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
tory of Tammany Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES CO., 
New York City, U. 8. A. 
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PACE MAKERS PIN. 


A beautiful age ee he ge com- 
lete in every part; 11-2 in. long; 
frame of sterling silver. and wheels 
A of gold plate, which revolve like 
% lightning as the wind blows 
against them: For caps or 
lapel; lady or gent; As @ 
sample of our 3000 bargains, 
we mailit post-paid wi oh 
J slog for bo 10 cents. 
r 25e. hg ay Oe. Se. sion 
R. H. Ingorvell & Bro., 65 Cortlandt ‘St -» Dept. N N.Y. 














WATCH AND CHAIN FOR i DAY'S oo 





Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
atch, also a Chain and Charin for selling 
134 doz. "Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Send ie full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

a large Premium Lis 


a o money required. 
| BLUINE éo: 27, 


Joncord Junction, Mass. 





“Collier’s Weekly” 


Binder. 


IF you wish to preserve your 


papers send $1.00 to “ Collier’s 


| Weekly ” publishing office for 


a binder which will hold 52 


copies of the Weekly. 


523 W 13th St., New York. 
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“ AMODERN LIMITED TRAIN TO 


_ AND FROM ALL THE LARGE CITIES 1N ‘TEXAS. a 


= D. MILLER, T.C.Purpy. JAMES p GANRER, 
8 TRAFFIC. PMANAGER V. PREST & Gewl MANAGER 
ie, St.Lou!s. Mo. poeta 
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